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NOTE. 

Tilts work mikes no preteasions to absolute originality : it is professedly a 
compilation. The author has striken to be judicious in selecting from rarious 
wjfks only that which would be interesting; at this crisis to the general 
readsr. Soma extracts are giren entire. In other cases long passages have 
been abridged and oonlensed. Inform ition from several sources has, in 
ni iny instances, boon put togothor anil prosontod in a new and more graphic 
form to the readier. Mmute details, fit only for a Gazetteer, hare been 
avoidei; whilst the whole ground of inquiry has bean more or less com- 
pletely surveyed. On the whole, the author has sought to make a popular 
Toluma, which might be read through with pleasure, like any ordinary nook, 
and yet a volume which would be permanently serviceable as a book of 
reference, like a topographical or statistical dictionary. How far he has 
succeeded in this endoavour the public must be left to judge. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE HISTORY OF TURKEY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

In the former half of the sixth century, Justinian was Emperor of 
the East. His empire nearly corresponded in ffeograpbical extent 
with the countiy which we now call Turkey in Europe. During his 
reign, Constantinople was visited by a company of warlike strangers, 
whose savage aspect filled all tbe people with amazement and fear. 
Their long hair, which hung in tresses down their backs, was grace- 
fully bound with ribbons, but in the rest of their habit they resembled 
the Huns. These were the first Turks ever seen in Europe. They 
had come to offer the Emperor their alliance, which was accepted at 
a given price. They had travelled from the foot of Mount Caucasus, 
where they first heard of the splendour and weakness of the Roman 
Empire. Their origin was beyond that celebrated ridge, and in the 
midst of another no less celebrated, and which is variously known as 
the Caf, the Imaus, the Golden Mountains, and the Girdle of the 
Earth. Here lived the people called Geougen, governed by a great 
£han. In the hills they inhabited were many minerals. Iron and 
other mines were workea for them by the most despised portion of 
their slaves, who were known by the name of Turks. These slaves, 
under Bertezena, one of their number, rebelled against the great 
Khan, and succeeded in possessing themselves of their native country. 
From freedom they proceeded to conquest, and it was in the course 
of their victories that they found their way to the Caucasus. Ne^ly a 
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century elnpsed^ and Hernclius was Emperor. He formed an alliance 
with the Turks, and so lionoured their prince as to place the imperial 
diadem on his head, and salute him with a tender embrace as his son. 
In the ninth century the Turks were introduced into Ambia. The 
Caliph Motassem employed them as his own guai'ds in his own 
capital. He educated them in the exercise of arms, and in the pro- 
fession of the Mahometan faith. No less a number than 50,000 of 
these hardy foreigners did he thus foolishly establish in the very heai*t of 
his dominions, in due time they became masters of some portions of 
the country into which they had been admitted as mercenaries. For 
one of their pnnces^ Mahmood or Mahmud, the title of Sultan was 
invented^ about a thousand years after Christ. Its meaning is autocrat 
or lord. His conquests were very extensive, and stretched from 
Transoxiana to Ispahan — from the shores of the Caspian to the mouth 
of the Indus. 

Toward the close of the twelfth century, Zingis (or Genghis) Khan 
organised incredible hordes of Moguls and Tartars, and conquered 
nearly all Asia west of India. After his death, the Tartar Empire 
was oroken up into fragments. Most of these resultant little 
kingdoms gradually embraced Mahometanism, and amongst them 
was laid the foundation of what is now called the Ottoman (or 
Turkish) Empire. Incited by the example and success of the terrible 
Tartar, Shah Soliman, prince of the town of Nera, on the Caspian 
Sea, spread the terror of nis arms all through Asia Minor, as far as the 
Euphrates. He was drowned in the passage of that river. His son, 
Orthogrul, succeeded him. This chief was the father of Thaman, or 
Athman, whose Turkish name has been melted into the appellation of 
the Caliph Othman. He was an aspiring and clever man, and soon 
freed himself from the control of a superior, as the power of the 
Mogul Khans had become well nigh extinct. He resolved to propa- 

fate the religion of the Koran by every means in his power ; and 
egan his holy war against the infidels by making a aescent into 
Nicomedia. This he did in July, 1299. He was entirely victorious ; 
and for twenty-seven years he repeated similar inroads, and achieved 
similar conquests in other directions. Towards the close of his reign, 
Prusa (Boursa), the capital of Bithynia, surrendered to his son Orchan, 
who, after his father's death, made it the seat of his government. 
This was in the year 1326, and from that time we may date the true 
era of the Ottoman Empire, — ^the name of which is plainly derived 
from that of the Calipn Othman. His power rapidly increased. 
Many cities and districts fell into his nands, — amongst, others, 
Ephcsus, and the other six places. In which were the seven churches of 
Asia. Ghmtianity in all these localities, exceot Philadelohia, was 
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i, and supplanted by Islamism* Orchan had two 
8ons> Soliman^and Amurath. The former subdued Thrace, and pos- 
sessed himself of Gallipoli, and was at last killed by a full from his 
horse. The aged Emir (for no higher title had Orchan assumed) wept, 
and expired on the tomb of his valiant son. Amurath stept into liis 
place, and wielded the scimitar with all his father's energy. By the 
advice of his vizier, he selected for his own use the fifth part of the 
Cliristian youth in the provinces which he subjugated. His choice 
fell on the stout.est and most beautiful. These were named ** yengi 
oheri/' or new soldiers. In more recent times the haughty troops, 
originated in this way, have gone by the name of Janissaries. At 
first they were courageous and zealous in the cause of their new 
master and new religion. For a long while they were the elite of the 
Turkish forces, and in critical outbreaks have often been a source of 
great anxiety to the sultans themselves. 

Bajazet, his son and successor, sumamed ** Ilderim,'* or Light- 
ning, was a man of fiery and energetic temperament. His territory 
was rapidly extended over the whole country, from Boursa to Adri- 
anople, from the Danube to the Euphrates. He turned his arms 
against Hungary ; and at Nicopolis defeated 100,000 Christians, who 
had proudly Doasted that if the sky should fall they could uphold it 
on their lances. Bajazet boasted that he would advance to Germany 
and Italy, and feed his horse with a bushel of oats on the altar of St. 
Peter's at Rome. A fit of the gout prevented his fulfilment of this 
threat. Meanwhile there rose up another great Mogul conqueror, 
Timour, or Tamerlane, who avenged the defeat of his ancestors upon 
the Turks. Bajazet (who had assumed the title of sultan) was con- 
quered and taken captive. From the Trtysh and Volga to the Persian 
uulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelao^o, Asia 
was in the hands of Timour ; his armies were invincible, his am- 
bition was boundless, and his zeal might have aspired to conquer and 
convert the Christian kingdoms of the West, which already trembled 
at his name. But he was not master of a single galley, with which to 
cross the Bosphorus or Dardanelles. This insuperable obstacle checked 
his career. At length he died, and the Ottoman power, like a strong 
tree, recovering itself after a storm, began again to stand erect and 
flourish. 

The great-^andson of Bajazet was Mahomet II. He emulated 
the Grecian Alexander. He laid siege to Constantinople, investintr 
it with an army of 258,000 Turks. His navy comprised about 820 
vessels, of which 18 were galleys of war. He had engaged the 
services of a Danish, or Hungarian, founder of cannon, who made 
him. a field-piece capable of throwing a ball, which weighed 600 
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pounds, more tban a mile. Tbis could be fired only seven times in 
one day. Never before bad the recent invention of gunpowder been 
employed with such terrible effect as at tbis siege of Constantinople. 
The inhabitants of that city were more tban 100,000, but of those 
not more tban 4,070, together with a body of 2,000 strangers, were 
capable of bearing arms. How small a garrison to defend a city of 
thirteen, or perhaps sixteen, miles in extent! Yet, under these 
doleful circumstances, the city was distracted with religious discord, 
just as Jenisalem was before and during its siege by Titus. An im- 
mense chain closed the mouth of the harbour, whilst the mouth of the 
Bosphorus was defended by a fleet which was superior to that of the 
Turks. The citv seemed incapable of being reduced. The Turks 
despaired: the Christians triumphed. In this perplexity it occurred 
to Mahomet to transport his fleet across the land. "By amazing 
ingenuity and toil, he accomplished this feat. The distance was ten 
mfles, yet in a single night he thus launched eip;hty of his light 
vessels into the harbour. The success of this scheme was perfect. 
He found his way into the city, which was taken May 29th, 1453. 
The last Palaeologus, Constantino XL, fell by an unknown hand, and 
his bodv was buried under a mountain of the slain. The siege had 
lasted nfty-three days. Beside the multitudes that fell in fight, 
about 60,000 of the unhappy Greeks were reduced to the condition 
of slaves. Most of those were soon dispersed in remote servitude 
through the provinces of the Ottoman empire. The church of St. 
Sophia was speedilv stripped of all its pictures and images, and before 
the lapse of many hours, the muezin, or crier, ascended the most lofty 
turret and proclaimed the ezan, or public invitation, in the name of 
God and his prophet ; the Imam preached ; and Mahomet the Second 
performed the namaz of prayer and thankso-iving on the great altar, 
where the Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated before the 
last of the Ca»ars. from St. Sophia he proceeded to the august, but 
desolate mansion of a hundred successors of the great Constantino; 
but which, in a very short time, had been stripped of the pomp of 
royalty. A melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of human great- 
ness forced itself on his mind, and he repeated an elegant distich of 
Persian poetry — "The spider has wove his web in the imperii 
palace; and the owl has sung her watch-song on the towers of 
Afrasiab." 

Mahomet removed the seat of his government to Constantinople ; 
a city so obviously marked out by nature for the metropolis of a vast 
empire. The population was speedily renewed. Before the end of 
September, five thousand families of Anatolia and Romania had 
obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined them, under pain of death, 
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to occupy tlieir new habitations in the capital. The Sultan's throne 
was guarded by the numbers and fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but 
he strove by a rational policy to collect the scattered remnant of the 
Greeks. These returned in crowds as soon as they were assured of 
their lives, their liberties, and the free exercise of their religion. The 
churches were shared between the two religions; their fimits were 
marked; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the grandson of Mahomet, 
the Greeks enjoyed above sixty years the benefit of this equal parti- 
tion. After effecting many other triumphs of his arms, Mahomet died 
in 1480, in the midst of great projects he was devising against Rome 
and Persia. His grandson soon dethroned and murdered his own 
father, and commenced a vigorous reign under the title of Selim I. 
He defeated the Mamelukes, and in 1517 conquered Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine. During fifty yeai*s the arms of the Ottomans, both br 
sea and land, were the teiTor of Europe and Asia. Especially was this 
the case during the government of Selim's son, Soliman I., sumamed 
the Magnificent. His term of power extended from 1619 to 1566. 
This energetic tyrant took Belgrade, the island of Rhodes (from the 
knights of St. Jobn), and Buda. He also subdued half of Hungary, 
He exacted a tribute from Moldavia, and so far mastered the Pereians 
AS to make Bagdad, Mesopotamia, and Georgia subject to him. Under 
this monarch the Ottoman empire reached its climax of renown and 
power. Before his death, symptoms of decline began to manifest 
themselves. Though extending his authonty over an immense tract 
of country, he had failed to develop the internal strength, and conso- 
lidate the internal union, of his kingdom. The conquered nations were 
not properly incorporated, so as to constitute an integral part of 
Turkey. Hence, tne frequency of the revolts, which, with varying 
success for a long time after the death of Soliman, alike disturbed the 
peace and exhausted the strength of the Byzantine government. Ever 
since 1566, the Ottoman sovereigns have, in most instances, ascended 
the throne from a prison, and then suii-endered themselves to the 
efifeminate luxuries of the seraglio, until their despicable reign termi- 
nated either by assassination, or by deposition and another imprison- 
ment. Several grand viziers, or prime ministers, have at dififerent 
periods supplied their masters' deficiencies and screened their vices. 
Through the zeal and talents of these active servants of the State, it 
has been retarded in its declension and preserved from utter disinte- 
gi'ation. The people continued for many yeai's to sink deeper and 
deeper into ignorance, poverty, and helplessness, whilst in the provinces 
rapacious Pashas exceeded the cupidity and emulated the voluptuous- - 
nes^ of the Sultan in the capital. The Sublime Porte, as the Ottoman 
government is often called, became an object of contempt and ridipul.e 
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to all European nations. It remained inactive and unpro^rcssive, 
whilst each of these was rapidly striding on towards the goal of in- 
telligence and freedom, which still waits to he fully attained. Blindly 
attached to their fatalistic doctrines, and elated hy their past military 
glory, the Turks looked upon foreigners with proud scorn, and despised 
them as dogs and infidels. Without any settled place, but incited by 
hatred of the Christians and a thirst for couauest, they carried on wars 
with Persia, Venice, Huno^ary, and Poland. 1 he mutinies of tbe janissa- 
ries and the rebellions ofsubordmate governors often became danger- 
ous in the extreme : but the ruling despot contrived from time to time 
to exterminate the enemies he feared, by the dagger or the bowstring ; 
and the ablest men were not unfrequently sacrificed to the hatred of 
the soldiery or of the sacred college. The successor to the throne 
commonly put all his brothers to death, whilst the people regarded 
with apathy either the murder of a cruel Sultan whom they hated, or 
of a weak one, whom they could not fear. With the successes of Peter 
the Great, of Russia, Turkey began to be dismembered. She lost 
several provinces and posts of importance both in Europe and Asia. 
Some or these were subsequently regained. The treaty of Belgrade 
restored to Turkey, Belgi'ude, Servia, and Wallachia, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Russians. The Czarina Catherine invaded Poland. 
The Porte determined to assist that feeble country. A war accord- 
ingly broke out between Russia and Turkey, in which, after great loss 
on both sides, the Russians became masters once more of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

The Czarina, who almost from the commencement of her reign had 
endeavoured to establish an e£Scient naval force, which, under the 
skilful superintendence of Sir Charles Enowles, had been successfully 
effected, now caused a large fleet of Russian men-of-war, commandea 
by Count Orlow, to proceed from the Baltic to the Meditermnean, to 
annoy tbe Turks on their extensive coasts in the Levant. The unskil- 
fulness of the Russians in maritime affairs greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of their fleet; and it was not until the spring of 1770, that it 
arrived at the scene of action, although many experienced British 
o£Scers were volunteers in the expedition. The Turks, to whom the 
sea has ever proved a fatal element, for some time had no force 
capable of opposing the enemy, so that the Morea was exposed to 
their ravages, and several places of strength were taken. The Greek 
inhabitants everywhere joyfully received the invaders ; but at length, 
an army of Albanians being collected, they drove the Russians to their 
ships, and, having recovered the whole country, chastised the revolt 
of its inhabitants by the lawless vengeance of a licentious soldiery. 

The Russians, now diiven from the Morea, had advanced in full 
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force into the iEgean Sea^ and, passing the straits which divide the 
island of Scio from the coast of Katolia, were met by a Turkish fleet 
of superior force. A furious eng^agement ensued on the 5th of July, 
in which the Russian Admiral Sniritof encountered the Cnptain Pasha, 
m the Sultana of 90 guns, yard-arm and yard-arm. The two ships, 
running close together, grappled each other. The Russians, by throw- 
m^ hand grenades, set the enemy's ship on fire, which rapidly spread, 
and soon reached the Russian ship. This dreadful spectacle suspended 
the action between the two fleets until both ships blew up. Onl}"- 
twenty-four Russians were saved, among whom were the admiral, his 
son, and Count Theodore Orlow; the ship carried 90 brass guns, and 
had on board a chest containing 500,000 rubles (£112,500 sterling). 
Although each fleet was equally affected by this event, yet it infused 
a panic among the Turks, which the Russians did not partake of. 
During the remainder of the day the Turks maintained the action ; 
but on the approach of night the Captain Pasha, contrary to the advice 
of his officers, gave ordera for eacn ship to cut its cables, and run 
into a bay on the coast of Natolia, near a small town anciently called 
Cyssus, but now known by the name of Chisme. Hossein Bey, who 
had raised himself, by his talents for war, to be second in command, 
saved his ship by bravely forcing his way through the enemy's fleet. 
Here the Russian fleet soon after blocked them up, and began a furious 
cannonade, which being found ineflectual, a flre-ship was sent in at 
midnight, on the 7th of July, which, by the intrepid behaviour of 
Lieutenant Duffdale, grappled a Turkish man-of-wnr, and the wind at 
that moment Being very high, the whole Ottoman fleet was con- 
sumed, except one man-of-war and a few galleys, which were towed 
off by the Russians. The Russians the next morning entered the 
harbour, and bombarded the town and a castle that protected it; 
and a shot happening to blow up the powder magazine, both were re- 
duced to a heap of rubbish. Thus, through the fatal misconduct of a 
commander, there was scarce a vestige left, in a few hours, of a town, 
a castle, and a flne fleet, which had all been in existence the day 
before. It is somewhat remarkable that this place was rendered 
famous by a great victory which the Romans gained there over the 
fleet of Antiochus, in the year before Christ 19i. 

The Turkish fleet consisted of fifteen ships of the line, from sixty 
to ninety guns, besiaes a number of agbecs and galleys, amounting in 
the whole to near thu'ty sail. The Russians had only ten ships of the 
line and five frigates. The Turkish fleet being thus annihilated, it 
might have been expected that the Russian admiral would have shaken 
the Ottoman empire to its very foundations — that he would have put 
it to the proof, how far the Dardanelles were effectual for the defence 
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of the Hellespont. Had be proved successful against these celebrated 
banders, Constantinople itself, the seat of the empire, must have fdlen 
into his hands. It seems evident that the views of Russia did not ex- 
tend to the effectinp; such a purpose ; her fleet, during the remainder 
of the war, was only employed in making descents on the Turkish 
islands, and with little or no success. In that space of time the great 
Bussian army, having passed the Danube, found its progress in Bul- 
garia stopped by the range of mountains which intei*sects that country, 
whilst it was continually harassed by detachments from the Turkish 
camp. The expenses of the war were severely felt by each empire, 
and although that of Russia had gained the ascendancy, no beneficial 
consequences had been realised. In this state of affairs tbe Grand 
Sei^ior Mustapha III., emperor of the Turks, died January 21, 1774, 
in uie fifty-eighth year of his age, and seventeenth of his reign ; he 
appointed his urother Abdulhamet to succeed him in the throne. The 
war was continued with spii'it; but a large Turkish army, commanded 
by the Reis Effendi, bein^ most disgracefully defeated by General 
Kamenski, the Porte, no longer able to maintain the war, was com- 
pelled to receive terms from the conqueror. A peace was signed on 
the 21st of July, 1774, at Kainardo^iac, to satisfy which the Mufti 
issued his fetfa, or ordinance, in which, to the great denudation of 
Ottoman pride, it was said, that, '' seeing our troops will no longer 
fight the Russians, it is necessary to conclude a peace." 

The treaty of peace consisted of twenty-eight ai'ticles, by which, 
among other advantages, the Russians obtained a free navigation in 
all the Turkish seas, together with the passage through the Darda- 
nelles. Russian consuls were likewise to reside in the Turkish seaports. 
Although peace was, upon these conditions, restored, yet it soon be- 
came apparent that the latent ambition of Catherine caused her to 
meditate the utter subversion of the Turkish empire, and to indulge 
in the hope that she herself would effect it. To bring forward this 
grand design sbe made a progress from Moscow to the Crimea, with 
all the pageantry of imperial state. Whilst on this journey she re- 
ceived a visit from the Emperor of Germany, Joseph il. ; and as the 
visits of potentates are generally fatal to the peace of the world, there 
was gooa ^ound to suppose that this was portentous to the Ottoman 
empire, and had for its chief objects to settle tbe mode of attacking it, 
and how it should be divided when conquered. The Porte took tbe 
alarm, and determined not to await the maturation of its enemy's 
councils and force, published a manifesto, dated the 7 th of August, 
1787, and commenced hostilities against the Empress of Russia. The 
Emperor of Germany soon after led a formidable army against the 
Tm*Kish fastnesses on tbe fi-ontiers of Hungary, not doubting but 
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that everything would fall before liim with the rnpidity which Coesar 
exulted in; but his progress was opposed, and his measures frustrated 
by the sui-prisino: valour and conduct of the Turks. Tlie war with 
Russia was ciiiefly maritime, and the seat of it the Black Sea, but here 
neither success nor glory accrued to the Turkish arms. The Russians 
became masters of Ocsakow, and, in every conflict at sea, were de- 
cisively superior. 

This unequal war was not looked upon with indifference by some 
other of the great powers of Europe. The subjugation of the.l'urkish 
Empire, and the vast increase of power which Kussia would acquire 
by possessing the most valuable, becnuse the most commercial, parts 
of It, were considered as revolutions in which the other powers of 
Europe were deeply interested; in consequence of which, a close 
alliance was formed between Great Britian and Russia, having for its 
chief object the rescuing the Turks from that destruction which hung 
over them, by restoring peace to that part of Europe. 

The losses and disgraces which the Emperor sustained, and the 
death of Laudohn, the only general who bad effected anything, 
rendered that prince anxious to terminate the war ; and the Empress 
of Russia, through the mediation of the Biitish court, at length 
acceded to terms of peace, by the conditions of which very important 
towns and districts wore added to her dominions, — which, however, 
her arms had previously obtained. 

Selim III. was one of the most enlightened men of his nation, and 
of the East. He began a work of reformation, which might have been 
of much greater importance than it actually was, had not the Sultan 
been incessantly at war. Buonaparte's campaign in Egypt caused 
the Porte to declare war against France, in 1798. Turkey was tlien for 
a time in alliance with Russia and England. In 1800 Egypt was 
restored to the Porte ; but the Mameluke beys and the Arnaouts filled 
the land with tumult and bloodshed, until, on the 1st of March, 1801, 
the new governor, Mehemed Ali Pasha, entirely exterminated the 
Mamelukes by treachery. He then ruled over Egypt almost in- 
dependently. In 1806 Kussia and Turkey were again at war with 
each other. The latter suffered some severe defeats, which caused 
the greatest discontent amongst Selim's subjects. He was accord- 
ingly deposed by the Mufti, and confined to the seraglio. Mustapha 
the Fourth succeeded him. His term of power was very brief. The 
Turkish fleet was entirely defeated by the Russians off Lemnos, and 
the greatest terror spread over Constantinople. The new Sultan was 
deposed very shortly after his incarcerated predecessor had been 
murdered by his orders. He had iniled long enough, however, to 
undo all that Selim had accomplished in the way of political reform. 
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He was succeeded by Mahmoud IT., under whose auspices a new 
military system was introduced^ and a truce with Russia obtained. 
The fury of the Janissaries destroyed his grand vizier, Mustapha 
Bairahtar, to whom he had boen indebted for his elevation, in the 
latter end of 1808. Mahmoud, now left alone, begnn to evince great 
braveiy and prudence. He concluded a peace with Groat Britain^ 
and then prosecuted with vigour a war with Russia. Twice were the 
Russians driven beyond the Danube, but in the end they prevailed, 
and secured for themselves the fortresses at the mouth of that famous 
river, as also those on the river Dniester, together with that part of 
Moldavia and Bessarabia which lies beyond the Pruth. These 
advantages were ceded to the great power of the North by the treaty 
of Bucharest. A few years afterwards, the Greek rebellion broke 
out, which was secretly fostered by Russia. Mahmoud, in retalia- 
tion, seized Moldavia and Wallachia, which was said to be a violation 
of the last treaty. An outbreak of war was prevented ; but the 
divan, under various pretexts, refused all satisfaction to the Russian 
cabinet, until at last the Emperor Nicholas declared the Russian ulti- 
matum ; upon which the Porte, in 1826, granted all the demands of 
the Court of St. Petersburg. The fortresses in Asia which had 
hitherto been held back, were surrendered to the Russians, and the 
privileges required by Russia for Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, 
were acknowledgred and confirmed. 

Meanwhile the Porte was resolved on the extermination of the 
Janissaries, and the foimation of an army on the European system. This 
severe measure was effected in June 1826* The obnoxious guards 
were destroyed after a sanguinary struggle. The violence employed 
in the execution of this and some other innovations, caused an insur- 
rection in Constantinople, owing to which 6,000 houses in that city 
were burnt to the ground. A treaty, which had for its object the 

Eacification of Greece, by putting an end to the sanguinary contest 
etween the Porte and its Grecian subjects, was signed at London on 
the 6th of July, 1827, by the ministers of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. The interference of these powers not being palatable to the 
Sultan, he declined their mediation, and recommenced hostilities 
against the Greeks with great fury. On the 9th of September a 
fleet, partly Turkish and partly Egyptian, entered the Bay of Nava- 
rino, which is on the south-west coast of the Morea. A British 
squadron, under Admiral Codrington, followed them on the IStii. 
To this the French and Russian fleets were joined on tho 22nd. A 
fiightful sea-fight was the result of these movements. The flrst shots 
were flred from the Turkish side. After four hours from the com- 
mencement of the conflict, all the enemy's armada, of 110 ships. 
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was completely destroyed by the English and their allies. Enraged 
at the battle of Navarino, the Porte seized all tho ships of the Franks 
in Constantinople, detained them for some time, and stopped all com- 
munication with the allied powers, till indemnification should be 
made for the destruction of the fleet. Len[rthy and didicult nego- 
tiations were set on foot, which ultimately issued in the following 
position of Greece. The Greeks were to pay an annual tribute to 
the Porte, and to indemnify the Turks for tlie loss of their property 
in Greece. This country was to enjoy a qualified independence under 
the sovereignty of the Sultan ; its government was to be under an 
hereditary Christian prince, not of the family of either of the allied 
sovereigns; a mutual amnesty was required, and all Greeks were 
allowed a year in which to sell their property and leave the Turkish 
territories. A king was appointed for the new kingdom. It was 
Otho, a younger son of the king of Bavaria, who was proclaimed at 
Nauplia, August 80, 1832. Meanwhile peace was again effected 
between Russia and Turkey, by the treaty of Adrianople, September 
14, 1829, By this treaty, Moldavia, Wallachia, JBulgaria, and 
Boumelia, were restored to the Porte, subject to the rights which 
the principalities had previously enjoyed. The Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus were thrown open to all merchant ships coming or going 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. This favour was accorded 
to the ships of all nations not at war with the Sublime Porte. The 
Sultan acceded to what was proposed relatively to Greece, and agreed 
to give up to Russia all that she had hitherto possessed to the north 
of the leil bank of the Danube, including towns, fortresses, and land. 
Shortly after the conclusion of peace, Mahmoud was again obliged to 
take up arms against Mehemet Ali, his Pasha in Egypt, who aspired 
both to independence and conquest. The Turkish army, sent against 
the insurgent, was repeatedly defeated. Ibrahim, son of Mehemet, 
subdued Syria, and marched on to occupy upper Asia without resist- 
ance. The ruin of the Sultan seemed inevitable. He was saved by 
his greatest enemy. The Czar protected him. The tiiutnphs of 
Ibranim were checked by a Russian army and fleet. On May 4, 
1833, peace was concluded at Koniah, but Mehemet Ali remained 
master of Adana and Syria, though a tributary vassal of the Porte. 
Hostilities broke out again, which were finally closed by the treaty 
of London of the 15th July, 1840. This withdrew from Mehemet 
the PashaUck of Adana and Syria, with the exception of ancient 
Palestine and the Isle of Candia ; but, nevertheless, assured to him 
the hereditary government of Egypt. The signing powers engaged 
themselves to defend the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

Mahmoud died one year and fourteen days previously to the com* 
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pletion of that trrnty. His son, the present Sultan, sacceeded to the 
throne. This was on July 1, 1830. The Sultan, Abdul Medjid 
Khan, was bom on the 6th of May, 1832. When he was only 
seventeen years of age, the official cry was heard in the streets of 
Oonstantinople, ** His Highness, our most magnificent lord, Abdul 
Medjid, has risen to the throne ! God will that his reign make the 
happiness of hb people !" The new monarch soon beean to play the 
part of a reformer. He assured to all his subjects, wiUiout exception, 
perfect security for their lives and fortunes, a regular mode of taxa- 
tion, as also of recruiting tlie army ; he abolished the monopoly and 
venality of the public offices; insured the public administration 
of justice and the free transmission of property; and founded all the 
pubhc institutions and administrations upon the systems of Burape, 
pai'ticularly of France, vet with every attention to the peculiar cus- 
toms and prejudices of his own people.. Abdul Medjid speedily 
became the idol with all classes. 1 heir esteem was increased by his 
extreme amiability of temper, and heightened almost to infatuation 
by the taste for literature which he displayed, and for his ai*dent 
endeavours to raise the educational chai*acter of his subjects. The 
reign of Abdul has been sullied by no execution, by no act of cruelty. 
None of his ministers have ever lost their lives along with their office 
and power. He has been very kind to his brother, Abdul Aziz 
Effendi, allowing him both life and liberty, and making him a fre- 
quent companion. In the troubles which agitated Western Europe 
in 1848 and 1849, the Sultan acted a noble part in refusing to deliver 
up, at the dictation of Russia, certain Hungarian and other refugees, 
ivho had fled to him for shelter. In this firm course he was sup- 
ported, both b}' his own people, and also by France and Eny^land. 

We must now state the occasion of the present outbreak between 
Russia on the one side, and Turkey with her allies on the other. In 
Jerusalem and the nei^ihbourliood, nre certain ancient religious 
shrines. To them pilgrims resort continually, from both the Greek 
and the Roman churches. A quarrel arose between the members 
of each respectively about the possession of a key — that of the 
Church of Bethlehem — about the decoration of the cupola of the 
Ohurch of Jerusalem — about the replacing of a lost star in the grotto 
of the nativity — and, finally, about the ri^ht of the Latins to cele- 
brate their religion in the Church of the Holy Virgin. The Czar 
ileteimines to protect the Greeks, and accordingly, in the spring of 
1853, sends Prince Menschikoff to negotiate with the Sultan about 
this matter. After a time it turns out that Nicholas wants to protect 
all the Christians in the Ottoman Empire, to be their spiritual head, 
and to aupomt their Patriaich at Constantinople* To enforce these 
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exorbitant claimsi; a Russian army is sent to occupy the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. This is interpreted into a casus belli ; and 
on the 9th of October, the Porte declares war against Russia. France 
and England have espoused her cause, and sent out armies and 
navies to assist her in an arduous struggle with her powerful enemy. 
On Monday, the 27th of March, 1854, a royal message, announcing 
a state of war, was read to both Houses of Parliament, and 
simultaneously the Emperor Napoleon communicated a similar deter- 
mination to the French Senate. On the succeeding day a formal 
declaration of war, and Orders in Council relative to the seizure of 
contraband of war, and the protection of commerce, appeared in the 
London Gazette* 
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CHAPTER II. 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OP THE COUNTRY. 

Tub Turkish empire lies partly in Europe and partly in Asia. These 
divisions of that vast empire are separated from each other by the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmom. The latter is joined to the 
former by the strait of the Bosphorus^ and to the Adriatic by the 
strait called the Dardanelles.* 

Turkey in Europe may be described first. If we take it as extending 
from 40 deg. to 45 deg. in latitude, and from 18 deg. to S8 deg. in longi- 
tude, we shall have a tolerable approximation to the extent of surface. 
This will fi'ive an average breadth, from north to south, of about 850 
miles ; and, from west to east, an average length of 500 miles, which 
makes the area 175,000 square miles. Add 21,000, the estimated 
area of Greece, and we have 196,000, which is about the average of the 
areas usually given. All these oi'e, however, to a very gieat extent, 
conjectural. The land boundaries of Turkey, which are formed by 
Kussia and Austria, are tolerably well defined. The Pruth and Danube 
separate it from Russia on the north-east ; the Carpathian mountains, 
with their extension south-westward as far as Orsova on the Danube, 
then the Danube to Belgrade, the Save, and Unna, separate it from 
Austria, nearly to the extreme west of Croatia. The lemaining portion 

* Gilbert's « Modern Atlas.*' 
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of the Austrian frontier, toward the Adriatic, is not so definite, as the 
summit level of the eastern continuation of the Alps lies within the 
Turkish territory, though in most places there are also mountains along 
or near the shore. From the termination of the Austi ian territory, 
near Antivari, a little beyond the parallel of 42 deg., the Adriatic and 
the Ionian Sea forilk the boundnrles ; but the iHlands which lie along 
this part of the shore, from Corfu on the north to Zante on the south, 
belong neither to Turkey nor Greece, but form the little state of the 
Ionian Islands. From Previsa, in the extreme south-west of Turkey, 
theGulf of Arta forms the boundary ; then an imnginary line to the ridge 
of Pindus, and a continuation along the heights to the Gulf of Volo. 
The peninsula to the eastward of that gulf belongs to Turkey ; but 
the group of islands, Skiathos, Skopelo, Celndroni, and several smaller 
ones which he to the eastward of thnt peninsula, belong to Greece. 
The remaining boundaries are formed by the Archipelago, the strait 
of the Dardanelles, the sea of Marmora, the strait of Constantinople, 
and the Black Sea, as far as the southern part of the delta of the 
Danube, which delta now belongs entirely to Russia. The islands 
in the Archipelago, northward of the group alluded to, belong to 
Turkey; and as Turkey holds both sides of the narrow seas onwara to 
the Black Sea, when her power is not controlled by other means, she 
has perfect command of the navigation between the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, and can shut and open it at her pleasure. At 
present, however, Turkey is so much afraid of some nations, and so 
unwilling to disoblige others, that this power is rarely if ever exercised. 
As Turkey is for the most part well defined by natural boundaries, so 
the features of its surface are boldly marked. It is intersected 
throughout its whole length by the great eastern continuation of the 
Alps, and several of the provinces are separated from each other by 
spurs of those mountains. The grand central ridge of Turkey has no 
general name. The Turks bestow particular names with the affix 
"Dagh," which signifies mountains. These mountains divide 
Turkey into two grand slopes, one towards the Danube and the other 
towards the Adriatic and the Archipela}>o ; and exactly at the point 
where the three provinces of Servia, Albania, and Macedonia meet, 
there is a nucleus from which a chain extends southward between 
Albania on the west, and Macedonia and Thessaly on the east, until 
it passes into the ridge of Otheyf^, and by other branches into the 
Greek territory. From what is said of the mountains, the courses of 
the rivers may be inferred almost without any description. They 
consist of three sections, the first being brunches of the Donube, the 
second falling into the Adriatic, and the third into the Archipchigo 5 
and, with the exception of the Danulie itself, no Turkij^h river of any 
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magnitude falls into the Black Sea. The rivers are of small dimen- 
sionsy but they are very numerous. A few of the nvers of Turkey 
are navigable ; but this is not their general character, neither ha» 
attention been paid to inland navigation of any kind. Some parts^ 
are well adapted for this species of communication ; and in Bulgaria 
a canal might be made from Eassova to the Black Sea, which would 
greatly shorten the navigation of the lower Danube, and brin^ it 
within the Turkish territory, while the floods could be dischargea by 
the natural mouths of the river as they are at present ; but the popu-^ 
lation of this fine country are a mixture of many races, and tnis is- 
very hostile to improvement. The Turks, though an honest people,, 
are indolent and overbearing; and tho other races, who form the 
great bulk of the population, can hardly be expected to engage in 

?ublic improvements, while the country is not politically their own. 
^be climate of Turkey is in general fine and healthy m all places,, 
save those which are marshy or laid under water by the floods of the 
Danube or its affluents. The soil is also fertile, notwithstanding the 
numerous mountains ; and by careful management it might be made 
to support four times the number of its present inhabitants. Fruita 
grow well, and many of them spontaneously, but agriculture is in a 
very backward state. There are scarcely any roads, except tracks 
beaten by the passage of horsemen ; and the few wheeled carriages 
are of the very worst construction. As the Turks are great riders, 
their horses are good, but the oxen are very indifferent ; and though 
the sheep, like all sheep in a state of nature, furnish well-flavoured 
mutton, little or no attention has been paid to their improvement. 
Asses and mules are numerous, and, as is the case in all warmer 
countries, they are superior to those of Britain. 

Turkey is divided into twelve provinces, though several of them 
ai'e included in one government. 

1. Moldavia, in the extreme north, has a surface of about 
17,000 or 18,000 square miles, and a population of less than half a 
million. The cHmate, in summer, is remai*kably hot; in winter, 
intensely cold, so that the rivers are frozen and the ground covered 
with snow for a considerable time. The mineral wealth of the district 
is said to be great; but, in consequence of the unsettled state in 
which the country has been for several centuries, little advantage has> 
been taken of it. The soil is exceedingly fertile. Vast herds of 
horses, cattle, and sheep are fed in the luxurious meadows. The 
numerous forests which abound in the locality produce nearly every 
description of timber. Jassy is the capital of Moldavia, and occupies 
a position on the banks of the Bachlei, a small stream which flows- 
into the Pruth. 
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5. Wallaohia has a surrace of about 26^000 square miles, and the 
population is estimated to be about 900,000. This province has a milder 
climate and more fertile soil than Moldavia. The waters are well 
supplied with fish. The Wallacbian harvests are abundant. The 
vines grow well. Timber is plentiful. Only one-third of the country 
is cultivated; but the trade and commerce, which formerly lay 
almost entirely in the hands of the Jews, has lately considerably 
improved. Both this and the former may be said to be Christian 
countries, in which the Greek church predominates; but such is 
the state of education, that some of the bishops can neither read 
nor write, as was the case with some bishops of the British islands 
during the middle ages. Bukarest, the capital of Wallachia, is a 
large city, having about 80,000 inhabitants. It is pleasantly situated 
in the eastern part of the country, on a rich and spacious plain. The 
name sie;nifies '^ City of Enjoyment." It is the great commercial 
mart of the principality, but possesses no architectural beauty to 
recommend it. 

8. Bulgaria is in great part a marshy country, containing very 
extensive forests. The statistics are little to be depended on. I^phia, 
the capita], is supposed to contain 50,000 people. 

4. Servia is a hilly country, supposed to contain about 800,000 
inhabitants, of whom Belgrade, the capitol, contains 80,000. This 
and the other provinces to the westward are in part Christian, and the 
people Sclavonians, not Turks. 

6, 6, 7. Bosnia, with Turkish Croatia and Herzegovina, have a 
surface of about 8,000 square miles, of which one-half are of the 
Turkish religion. Bosna oerai is said to have 60,000 inhabitants. 

8. Albania is a wild mountainous province, but the climate is 
mild on the low grounds, and the mountain scenery is in some places 
of the most sublime character. Janina, the capital, contains about 
40,000 people. Scutari, in Upper Albania, is a town of some manu- 
factures ana trade, and contains 20,000 people. 

9, 10. Rumelia, including Rumelia properly so called, or Thrace 
and Macedonia, has an estimated surface of about 107,500 square 
miles, and a population of 6,300,000. This country is altogether 
superior to those on the north of the Balkan. The principal exports 
are wool, cotton^ silk, and wax. Excellent tobacco is grown, but that 
'^ is mostly consumed in Turkey. Constantinople, the capital, contains 
about 900,000 inhabitants. Adrianople, in the middle of the Thracian 
plain, contains about 100,000; and Salonika, the capital of Macedonia, 
about 70,000. 

11. Thessaly is a small but beautiful plain, and Larissa is the 
principal town, 

o 
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12. Crete, or Candia, is a long narrow island^ situated eastwuil 
of longitude 23 deg. 30 min., and northward of latitude 34 deg. 
52 min. It ia 172 miles in lengthy and 25 in average breadth. The 
low grounds have a delightful climate, but the mountains are cold in 
the winter. The islana contains upwards of 1,000,000 of people, 
whereof Candia, the capital, contains ahout 12,000. The mountains, 
as is the case with many others of Umestone Ibrmation, contain nume- 
rous caves. Psiloriti, or Ida, the fabled ahode of Cretan Jove, rise 
7,801 feet ahove the level of the sea. 

Asiatic Turkey. — There is no country upon the surface of the 
globe so lengthened, so varied, and so interesting in its history, and 
m the associations and reflections which it conjures up, as that portion 
of Asia wliich belongs to the Ottoman Empire. According to the 
Mosaic account — the oldest and, beyond all confession, the best 
record which we have of the primeval position of human history — 
this was the first dwelling of the human race ; and physical circum- 
stances point out the locality of the Gaiden of Eden as being the same 
Armenia, on the mountains of which the ark is said to have rested, 
after being borne on the waters of the flood, and having saved a small 
remnant of the human race from that ruin which overtook the majority. 
The migrations and inhabitings of the patriarchs were also within this 
country ; and it was the locality of the chosen ])eop]e, until the pro- 

Ehecy and the promise were fulfilled, and the light of Christianity 
ad beamed upon the world. 

Nor is this region celebrated for its connection with the sacred 
volume only; for its profane history extends to a more remote 
period, is more interesting and better authenticated, than that of any 
other region under the sun. Leaving out altogether what is said or 
suns' by Homer, and the other bards of antiquity, we have suflicient 
evioence that the south-eastern shore of the MtditeiTanean was the 
birth-place and nursing-ground of the arts and of commerce, while 
Greece and Kome were peopled by rude savages, and scantily even 
by them. It is more than probable that in some portion of this 
country alphabetical language was invented ; and science and song, 
with all the arts which soften and civilise the heart of man, and give 
development ot his mental faculties, had their beginning. This also 
was the theatre of all the great empires of antiquity, with the excep- 
tion of the Roman, and that was a sort of a middle-age empire. The 
Assyrian, ihe Babylonian, and the Mede and Persian empires, were in 
great part confined to those regions which now belong to the Turks; 
and though Alexander was a European, and had Macedonia and 
Greece under his dominion, both the breadth and the wealth of his 
splendid but short-lived empire lay in this pai*t of Asia* 
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In its physical chftraoters, this region of the world is not less 
remarkable and peculiar. There are higher mountains in various 
other places ; but many of tbo3e of Asiatic Turkey rise above the 
line of perpetual snow, and still more of them are snow-clad for nine or 
ten months in tlie year, and this even where intertropical characters 
are blended with temperate ones upon the low grounas. 

One remarkable feature of the country is the depression of the 
central vale of Syria, to the depth, according to the measurements — 
which probably want re-examination — of nearly 600 feet below the 
mean level of the sea. This takes place in the valley of the river 
Jordan, and the basin of the Dead Sea, into which that river now dis- 
charges its waters ; and we have abundant confirmation of the fate of 
" the cities of the plain," as recorded in the book of Genesis, in the 
ruins which ap{)ear around the waters of this exceedingly salt lake, 
as well as in the former channel of the river, which can bo traced all 
the way to the eastern f>ulf, in which the Red Sea terminates north* 
ward. There is no doubt that this depression has been produced by 
volcanic agency, and that the chain of the Libanus, or some other 
adjoining mountains, has been formed of the matter which was dis- 
placed before this singular basin subsided to its present low level, a 
level to which, in our existing knowledge of the earth's surface, there 
is no parallel. This depression of the surface is, no doubt, one grand 
cause of the sterility which broods over the mai*gin of this lake, and 
the countries to the southward.; and the bituminous matters which 
are still cast up by the hike, as well as the earthquakes, which commit 
such extensive havoc over a pretty wide extent of the neighbourhood, 
afford ample evidence that the subteiranean fires whicn originally 
caused the depression are not yet extinguished, but may again come 
into violent action, depress the ridees of the Libanus, and unite the 
Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea. The characters 
of the surface of this singularly interesting country are as varied as 
its elevations and depressions. One part or another of it displays 
every shade of productiveness, from tbe most fertile plain to the snow- 
clad mountain and the desert of barren rock or mouldering land 
upon which there is scarcely one vegetable worthv of the name; nor 
are there wanting marshes of the most unprofitable and unwholesome 
character, and district.s which are literally sown with salt. So, also, 
there are found within it the extremes of salubrity and its opposite ; 
so that, while pestilence scatters the arrows of death in one district, 
the air in another and approximate one is the most balmy and in- 
vigorating that can be imagined. In fact, it is, as it were, a sort of 
essence of a great variety of climates condensed into one narrow space ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why it was the region in 

2 
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which the intellectual fSeusuUies of man had their earliest develqH 
ment. 

A tingle glance at the map will show that of all countries this is 
the most central^ in respect to free communication with the rest The 
Mediterranean and the narrow seas offer a free communication with all 
the south of Europe and the north of Africa^ while the comparatively 
short land carriage between the Mediterranean and the Red Sc^ 
affords the means of ready intorcoui*se with Arabia^ the east of 
Africa, the Indian Ocean, and the whole south of Asia, as far as the 
Oriental Islands. The Black Sea again affords an eaually ready 
communication with central and northern Europe; ana thus, were 
the whole of Asiatic Turkey under a wise and vigorous ffovemment, 
which could foster and encourage the people in domestic mdustry and 
foreign trade, instead of depres^iinp;, haitissinfi;, and plundering them 
by every means that rapacity can mvent, as has been unfortunately 
tne case for many centuries, it might speedily become the most 
valuable, the most flourishing, the most happy country in the world. 

Its surface is estimated at 500,000 square miles, exclusive of the 
g^eat desert on the south. Now, this extent of country, under proper 
management, could be made to support a vast population. The 
estimate for England and Wales is about, or rather above, 250 indivi- 
duals to the souare mile ; und, supposing that the natural capabilities 
of Turkey to those of England and Wales are in the ratio of two to 
five, which is certainly not more than the truth, Turkey in Asia 
could support a population of more than fifty millions, fiut many 
parts of it are equal to the best portions of England in soil, and far 
superior to them in climate ; and, therefore, it is not extravagant to 
suppose, that in ancient times it supported twice that number of 
human beings. Many of the cities are still populous, but even these 
are but the memorials of what they once were; and still more which 
were famous in their time have now no name but in history. The 
present statistics will have to be stated hereafter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CONSTANTINOPLE, AND OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST IN TURKEY. 

Let the reader imaoine himself in a small Turkish vessel^ sailing 
northward through tlie sea of Marmora. At length he sees before 
him, glittering in the distance^ the tall, slender, and fantastic 
minarets of a hundred mosques. After awhile, towers, domes, and 
dark spots of cypress trees enlarge upon his vision. Then comes 
out of the horizon's shade an infinite array of buildings, of many 
shapes and sizes, stretching along the line of tbe sea as far as the 
eye can reach. The vessel keeps on her course with unslackened sail j 
it seems as if it would run aground among the houses on the shore^ 
when suddenly it enters a winding and placid bay, into which it 
rapidly shoots, and finally drops ancbor in the heart of a busy city, 
and at tbe feet of a cluster of hills, studded from base to summit 
with buildings of indescribable splendour. There is the Seraglio, a 
lovely paradise, gemmed witb garlands and bright palaces, ana con- 
taining every vaiiety of buildrngs and trees on its gentle slope. 
There is the gilded palace of the Sultan, with its brilliant gates and 
sparkling turrets. There are innumerable painted dwellings, over- 
snadowed with cypress and plane trees. Scutari has been passed, 
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whose tapering minarets and shady groves were reflected in the 
bright waters of the channel. Galata is still beside the ship, with its 
mouldering walls and warlike memories. Amid the wilderness of 
fairy-like structures in the city, the dome and minarets of St. Sophia 
may be speedily recognised, together with the smalleri but more 
elegant Solimanid, the shrine of the Prophet's beai*d« 




To an European eye, the scene, independently of its surpassing 
beauty and utter novelty, possesses two features peculiarly striking. 
The one is, the close vicinity of the houses to the sea, positively over- 
hanging it in many instances ; the other is, the vast number of aquatic 
fowl which throng the harbour. Seagulls fly past in clouds, and sport 
like domestic birds about the ships, and on the roofs of the houses. 
The wild duck and the water-hen are diving under your very prow 
and stem, while shoals of porpoises tumble about, and glitter in the 
sunshine, perfectly fearless, even in the midst of a mighty city. 
Every instant a graceful and many-coloured caique, or Turkish boat, 
with its long sharp prow and gilded ornaments, shoots past the ship. 
Here is one freigiited with a bearded and turbaned Tuik, squatted 
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upon his carpet at the bottom of the boat, pipe in hand/a personifica* 
tion of luxurious idleness. He is attended by a red-capped and blue- 
coated domestic, perhaps a thick-lipped negro, or, it may be, a keen- 
eyed nnd moustacliioed Mussulman. There is another, occupied by a 
group of women, huddled closely together, and wearing the f/cuhmac, 
or veil of white muslin, which covers all the face, except the eyes and 
nose, and gives to the wearer the appearance of a living corpse. Now 
comes a third, gliding along, like a nautilus, with its small white sail, 
and bearing a bevy of Greeks, whose large flashing eyt^s gleam out 
beneath the unbecoming fi6z, or cap of red cloth, with a purple silk 
tassel, with which their heads are perpendicularly coverea. These 
unsightly caps were introduced by Mahmoud among his other reforms; 
they have almost entirely supplanted the ancient, costly, but very 
handsome turban of the Turks ; and now a company of Constantino- 
politans, in the open air, show in the distance like a glaring bed of 
poppies. 

How is the traveller overwhelmed with excitement and delight, 
when he stands upon the deck of the ship which has brought him into 
the harbour of Stamboul, and beholds on every side such gorgeous and. 
enchanting scenes. " glorious Queen of the East! " he is ready to 
exclaim, " thy beauty surpasses all that rumour has reported! One 
half of thy splendour has never been told to me. famous city ! 
created as if expressly for the gods, and by birthright the mistress of 
half the world ! Happj^ the people who live within thy walls, and 
bask in the light of tiiy myriad palaces ! " Extravagant ejaculations 
of surprise and pleasure escape involuntary from the most phlegmatic 
and stolid, when they first fix their gaze upon this magnincent spec- 
tacle. Alas ! how soon will the illusion be dissipated ! The city, 
which externally is unequalled in the world for beauty nnd splendour, 
is internally unsurpassea for squalor and dirtiness ; at least, you think 
80 as soon as you set foot upon the shore. You land at the custom 
house stairs at Galata, and after transacting all necessary business 
with the queers of that establishment, you step forward to find your- 
self in narrow and filthy streets, among Jews, Greeks, Turks, and all 
varieties of nations upon earth. Through mud, and doffs, and abomi- 
nable stenches, you hnd your way to some better neighbourhood, and, 
arriving at an hotel, are glad to take a little rest and refreshment. 
You have clambered up a steep ascent to Pera, the quarter of the 
Franks, the focus of diplomacy, wh^re every lip murmurs "His 
Excellency,'' and every house is filled with secretaries, interpreters, 
and attaches. The streets which you traversed, or saw, were very 
narrow and very steep, and plentifully indented with holes, or besprent 
with hillocks, into which, or over which, you were everlastingly 
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stumbliog, Well^ here you are in Constantinople at last ! the city of 
handsome^ but indolent men^ and the city of dogs innumerable, half- 
stanred, wolfish^ snarling dogs. Here you are, in a land of coffee and 
smoking, of bathings and illuminations, of Mahometan bell-ringings, 
benedictions and prayers. Every object is new to you, every sound 
different from what you were used to in old England. You can 
hardly imagine yourself in the world you have so long known, and 
among fellow creatures, authentic men and women. In costume, 
gait, manners, speech, the natives are the very reverse of what you 
left behind you in the streets of London or Liverpool. In your 
bewilderment and weariness you sit down to read some account of the 
strange place you have come to, and perhaps stumble upon such a 
sketch as the following. 

Constantinople (Stamboul), the capital of the Turkish empire, is 
situated on the European side of the strait called the Bosphorus, 
which connects the sea of Marmora with the Black Sea. Including 
the suburbs, it has 900,000 inhabitants; composed of Turks, Arabians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Europeans, and Jews. The city stands on a 
sloping promontory of triangular shape, having one side towai*ds the 
south, resting on the Sea of Marmora; a second facing^ the north- 
east, which runs along the western shore of the Golden Horn, a deep 
inlet trom the Bosphorus, which forms the harbour ; while the third 
side faces the west, and is defended by a double line of high and 
strong walls, flanked with towers, which were erected by Theodosius 
II. The southern side of the city, extending from the Seven Towers, 
the most south-western point on the Sea of Marmora, to Seraglio 
Point on the Bosphorus, is five miles in length. The north-eastern 
side, extending from this last-mentioned point to the Haivan-Serai, or 
Menagerie, is upwards of three miles long ; and the western side, from 
the Alenafi;erie to the Seven Towers, has a len&^th of four miles. The 
walls on this last side were formerly pierced by seven splendid gates, 
but none of them now exist. Of the present spates the most famous 
is theTop-Kapa or Cannon Gate, in deience of which the last Greek 
Emperor, Constantino Palseologus, fell, and by a breach close to 
which the Turks made their triumphal entry into the captured city, 
May 29, 1453. A little north of the Top-Eapa the small river Lycus 
flows through the city, in n S. S. E. direction, to the Sea of Mai*mora. 
Outside the walls the ground is laid out for a considerable space in 
cemeteries, with dark cypresses and white marble tombs, except to 
the northward, in which direction the suburb of Eyub and others 
stretch for about a mile further along the Golden Horn. Along the 
Sea of Marmora and the harbour, there are walls with numerous gates, 
but they are cnunbling to decay. 
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The harbour formed by the Golden Horn is deep, commodious, 
well-sheltered, and capable of containing above 1,000 large ships, 
which may load and unload alongside the quays. The port charges 
on a British vessel are merely nominal ; commission and other charges 
are moderate. About 2,000 tons of coffee, 1,200,000 lbs. of sugar, 
300,000 lbs. of spices, 2,000 puncheons of rum, and very large quan- 
tities of cheap cottons, are annually imported. Other articles of 
import are dye-stuffs, woollens, cotton-twist, cutlery, coals, iron, 
furniture, nails, butter, cheese, flour, paper, glass, watches, jewellery, 
&c. The exports are wool, silk, opium, otto of roses, wax, hides, 
ballion, diamonds, goats' hair and skins, valonia, box-wood, mohair, 
yarn, <fec. Steam-boats ply regularly to Trieste, Smyrna, Odessa, the 
banube, and Trebizond, under the management of an Austrian 
company. 

'i*he ai'ea of the triangle on which the city stands is occupied by 
ffentle hills, which are highest towards the land side, and gradually 
decline to Seraglio Point, the Sea of Marmora, and the port. As 
Rome was built on seven hills, so the Roman founders of Constanti- 
nople called them the Seven Hills. The rid^e of the first hill, setting 
out from the moat eastern part, is covered by the Serai, or palace of 
the Sultan, behind which, a little on the reverse of the hill, tlie dome 
of Santa Sophia shows itself. This palace and its gardens occupy an 
area three miles in curcuit, and cover the greater part of the site of the 
ancient Bjzantium. From the circumstance that the principal 
entrance to the Seraglio is by a huge turreted gate (porte), formed by 
a lofty semicircular arch, the phrases " Sublime Porte" and "Ottoman 
Porte" have been used as equivalents for the court or power of the 
Sultan. The second hill is crowned by the bold and lofty dome of 
the Osmanieh Mosque. The still loftier mosque of Soliman the Mag- 
nificent, towers on the third hill ; whilst the lofty aqueduct of the 
Emperor Yalens, which still pours its flood of water into the fountains 
of the city, unites the summits of the third and fourth hills. On 
a fifth point, the movst elevated of the little chain within the triangle, 
there is a slender lofty tower, built in 1828, in which a guard is con- 
stantly kept to watch the breaking out of fires, which are very 
frequent and destructive in a city where all the private habitations are 
built almost entirely of wood. The situation of Constantinople upon 
hills is the main cause, not only of its picturesque beautiful ap)>ear- 
ance, but of its salubrity and comparative cleanliness. The lower 
edge of the city which touches the port, and the suburb of Galata, 
may be called filthy places, but no other parts. 

Many of the mosques, of which the city contains upwards of 300, 
are distinguished by grandeur and beauty. There are fourteen chief or 
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imperial mo8(jiies, all lofty, and magnificent in tlieir general dimen- 
sionSi and built from base to dome of enduring materials, chiefly of 
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white marble, slightly tinged wita grey. Some of these have two, 
some four, and one (that of Sultan Achmet) has even six of those 
light, thin, arrowy, lofty, and most graceful towei*s called minarets. 

The mosque ot the Sultan Achmet is deemed the grandest edifice in 
Constantinople. The colleges and hospitals, which are generally 
(ittached to or near the great mosqu&s, offer no striking architectural 
features; but some of the detached chapels or sepulchres (turbos), 
where sultans, viziers, and other great personages repose, are hand- 
some. The spacious barracks may be reckoned among the public 
ornaments of the city and suburbs. 

The public baths, of which there are 130 within the walls, with 
their very low and small flat domes, do not contribute to the beauty 
of the city externally, thou*>'h witliin, many of them are exceedingly 
handsome and spacious. The public fountains are numerous ; some 
of them; with their pure white marble facades, elaborate urabesque 
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oraamenfjs, and Chinese roofs, are most^ beautiful objects. All the 
water, the daily consumption of which is immense, is conveyed by 
subterranean aqueducts from artificial lakes, ten or twelve miles distant 
from the city. With the exception of one very lonp^ street, which 
tmverses the city nearly from the high walls of the Seraglio to the 
gate of Adrianople, the streets are narrow, winding, and uncommonly 
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dull and deserted. The gazeboo^ or skah-nishins (projecting windows), 
are latticed and closed ; and many of the houses have no windows at 
all towards the street, but only a low narrow dingy door. All the life 
and activity of the interior of the city is concentrated in the bazaars. 
Towards theevening, the coffee-houses, which are excessively numerous, 
are much thronged. There are no lamps or lights of any kind in the 
streets at night. The Turks retire to their homes at sunset, and never 
stir abroad till next day, except in case of a fire, when they carry a 
large paper lantern, which if they are found without, they are taken 
up oy the pohce and fined. 

The dogs of Constantinople are among its wonders. They belong 
to no individual, but are supported by all; their litters are never 
destroyed, and they act as scavengers, feeding upon the offal thrown 
into the streets, and upon the carcasses of men and animals washed 
ashore. Each dog belongs to a district of his own; should he 
trespass upon a neighbouring tenitory, he is immediately driven off by 
the dogs that occupy it. 

Constantinople covers the site of the ancient Byzantium. The 
present city was founded in a.d. 328 by the Emperor Constantino, 
who gave it his name, enriched it with treasures of art taken from all 
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parts of the Roman world, and soon made it the rival of Rome itself. 
It was taken from the degenerate Greeks in 1204 hj the Venetiana 
(under '* the blind old Dandolo") and the French, who attacked it on 
the side of the port. After remaining 57 years in the hands of the 
Franks, it was retaken by the Greeks in 1261, under the Emperor 
Michael Palseologus. It was taken by the Turks in 1458. 

The position of Constantinople, whether for beauty, strength, or 
commerce, is literally incomparable. Take the map and look Low it 
lies there on the confluence of two seas and the meeting-point of 
two continents, as a diamond between two sapphires and two pearls. 
On the west it is, by the Sea ot Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the 
Mediterranean, connected with the opulent and powerful nations of 
Western Europe, as well as with the prosperous commonwealth of the 
United States. On the east, a comparatively narrow and very beauti- 
ful strait, which we have termed the Bosphorus, unites it with the 
vast corn-growing fields and commercial enirepdts of the Black Sea. 
Thus placed, Constantinople might be the commercial centre of the 
world. Pre-eminently beautiful is its position, as the reader may 
assure himself by one glance at the map — seeing, as he will, how the 
city lies there under very bright skies, in the midst of very lovely 
waters, and with suburbs and vicinities covered with fine edifices, 
adorned with a great variety of the most beautiful products of 
the garden, the orchard, and the wood. 

This great rendezvous of nations, with its magical attractions, 
appeal's in history as a gathering-point for Persians, Greeks, and 
Komans, for the countless swarms of the northern barbarian immi- 
grants, for the Venetians, Genoese, Arabs, for the Mongols, and, 
finally, for the Turks, its present possessors. And so important a 
post IS it in the world's history and the world's actual condition, that 
Its seizure by Russia would very materially alter the relative forces of 
all the great political powers. 

The Bosphorus (as we have before noticed) is a romantic water 
highway which connects the Sea of Marmoiti with the Black Sea, of 
old termed the Pontus Euxinus. In length, the Bosphoiiis extends 
some twelve or fourteen miles. Nearly nine months in the year the 
waves of the Black Sea roll in an almost unbroken mass, and in a 
rapid stream, from the Crimea and the Don toward the opening of 
the Bosphorus. Entering there, the tide, carrying with it the super- 
fluous waters of the sea, flows southwardly in a current from four to 
five miles an hour, the velocity depending in no small degree on the 
direction and force of the wind. The entrance on the north is made 
noticeable by two lighthouses — that of Rumelia on the Euro|)6an Bide, 
and that of Anatolia on the Asiatic; behind which rise the mountains 
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of Thrace and of Asia^ so close the one on the other, as to appear to 
block up the way. 

The means of defence which the Porte possesses in the Bosphorus, 
on behalf of its capital, are very great. The Emperor Nicholas him- 
self is reported to have said that it required strong teeth to crack 
such a nut. The approach from the Black Sea is made dans^erous 
by shoals and cliffs. The passage is defended by a succession of forts, 
the efiiciency of which will be readily inferred from the description of 
the localities just given. Of these the most powerful is Madshjar-Tabia, 
opposite Bujuddere, and as opposite, so the most perilous to an enemy, 
especially as the want of deep water on the European shore compels 
all larger vessels to expose themselves to the fire of the Asiatic bat- 
teries. In all, the fortifications of the Bosphorus mount 451 pieces 
of heavy calibre, served by a well-exercised artillery troop^ ''the 
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Black Se& brigade," consisting of two regiments. Hence the passage 
is one of extreme difficulty ; and an enemy's fleet could hardly fail to 
be riddled, if not sunk and destroyed, by the skilful and brave de- 
fenders of the strait. 

The grand mosque of Constantinople is that of St. Sophia. For- 
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merly, it was a Greek church, the largi'st and most ma^ificent ever 
built by the Greeks in the lower empire. In the twfntieih year of 
his reign, Constantine I'ounded at Constantinople a Basilica — ^which he 
dedicated to the wisdom of God. This afterwards fell into ruins, but 
from these ruins arose the stately structure of Justinian, described as 
** the most magnificent monument since the creation." The walls and 
roof were decorated with every magnificence, the walls of choice 
marbles, capitals and cornices of gold, precious vases and candelabras 
in profusion, and above nil, a cupola enriched with costliest mosaics. 
Sixteen years was the Basilica in building ; and, when completed, the 
dedication was conducted with the utmost nplendour. Mounted on a 
car drawn by four horses, the Emperor held his way to the Hippo- 
drome, where 2,000 oxen, 10,000 8liee|), 600 deer, 1,000 pigs, 10,000 
hens, and 10,000 chickens, with 30,000 measm*es of wheat, were 
distributed to the [>eople. 

And what is tlie present state of this famous edifice ? A Moslem 
mosque, spoiled of its ornaments — its beautiful marble pavement con- 
cealed under immense carpets — its mosaics pitilessly whitewashed 
once every two years, and torn off, piecemeal, bv the young softos, 
who sell them to strangers : every painting in defaced and effaced; 
two chairs surmounted by minarets are its whole furniture. The 
Sultan occupies the i)lace of the Christian eropeiors — two vast sarco- 
phagi of white marble, which were discovered at Pergamos, are placed 
m the western end, and serve for the ablutions of the faithful, instead 
of wine, as of old, for the public festivals; on the outside, the church 
has been strengthened by enormous buttresses and piers, and a cres- 
cent of bronze was placed on the cupola by the orders of Amurath III. 
(its size may be guessed from the gilding having cost fifty thousand 
ducats); and in place of the image of God the Father in the centre of 
the cupola, is a verse of the Koran, '^ God is the light of heaven and 
of earth." 

The exterior, surrounded by a host of accessory buildings, gives 
no idea of the interior, and produces no effect whatever. 

The Mosque of Sultan Achmet is the only mosque in the 
whole Ottoman Empire which has six minarets; that of St. Sophia, 
and even the mosque at Mecca, have but four. This mosque is very 
spacious, and the principal dome is supported by massive pillars, 
thirtv-six feet in circumference. Not far from the Achmet mosquH is 
the burial-place of the late Sultan Mahmoud, a neat but irregularly- 
shaped building. 

The largest open space in Constantinople is the Hippodrome. It 
is at present three hundred yards long by a hundred and filty wide. 
In it formerly stood the celebrated gioup of four horses, onginaliy 
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t)roug)it from Rome, and afterwards removed to the Cathedral of St. 
Mark at Venice. It still contains the grand obelisk from Thebes, the 
broken pyramid of Constantine shorn of its bronzed plates, and be- 
tween the two, the hollow spiral brass column which once supported 
the golden tripod in the temple at Delphi. The Hippodrome continues 
to be used by the Turks for feats of activity, both on horseback and 
on foot. 

After a night*s repose, and before exploring the city, our travel- 
ler will perhaps spend a day in a visit to the Black Sea, through the 
Bosphorus. He embarks in a slender caique, i)ulled by three or four 
men, and, squatting himself down in the bottom of the boat, watches 
the rowers, stripped of their jackets and turbans, pull up against the 
strong current of the strait. The day is warm and fine, the air fra- 
grant and balmy, and the scenery singulaily beautiful. From Con- 
stantinople to the Black Sea, the two shores of Asia and Europe, 
separated by but half a mile of bright blue water, are lined by lovely 
villages, each with its splendid palace or two; its mosques and mina- 
rets, and its hundred little houses buried in trees, each with its small, 
dark cemetery of cypresses and turhaned headstones, and each with its 
valley stretching back into the hills, of which every summit and swell is 
crowned with a fairy kiosk, or summer house. There is no tide, and the 
palaces of the Sultan and his ministers, and of the wealthier Turks and 
Armenians, are built half over the water, and the ascending caique 
shoots beneath his window, within the length of the owner's pipe; and 
with his own slender boat lying under the stairs, the luxurious Oriental 
makes but a step from the cushions of his saloon to those of a convey- 
ance, which bears him (so built on the water's e(\ge is this magnificent 
capital) to almost every spot that can require his presence. 

You piiss the Stiltan's winter residence, the palace of the " Marble 
Cradle," which stands in the midst of gardens, and seems to enjoy a 
perpetual summer. The brazen gates of a surrounding wall open on 
the wat43r, and the building it^self is painted of a bright pink colour, 
quite in the Oriental style. As you ny along, you catch the gleam of 
orange and lemon trees, and liear within the splash of fountains and 
the song of birds. This is on the European side. A little higher up, 
on the Asiatic side, is the Sultan's summer palace, an immense build- 
ing, with white cornices, and an extensive terrace garden. Six or 
seven miles from Constantinople, on the European shore, stands the 
serai of the Sultan's eldest sister. It is a Chinese-looking building, 
but exceedingly picturesque. It would be ridiculous in any other 
country; but here, its gingerbread balconies, imitation perspectives, 
lattices, bird-cages, and kiosks, seem as naturally the growtn of the 
climate as the pomegranate and cypress. Further up is a fantastical 
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little palace, intended for the Sultan's youngest sister when it has gone 
through proper repairs. 
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The hakim, or chief physician to the Sultan, has a handsome palace 
on the same side of the Bosphorus; and the Armenian seran&, or 
bankers, though compelled, like all rayahsy to paint their houses of a 
dull red colour (only a Mussulman may live in a red house in Con- 
stantinople), are said, in those dusky-looking tenements, to maintain 
a luxury not inferior to the Sultan himself. They have a singular 
effect, those black funereal houses, standing in the foreground of a 
picture of such light and beauty. 

Ortdkeniy the Jew village, and Amaoutheni^ occupied mostly by 
Greeks, are passed, and then Roumeli-Hissar is approached. This is 
a jutting point, almost met by a similar projection from the Asian 
shore, and crowned, like its vis-a-vis, with a formidable battery. The 
Bosphorus is but half an arrow flight in width, and the constrained 
current rushes on with unusual rapidity, making it hard pullinff for 
the caique. Here, in the European castle, the greater part of the 
Janissaries were executed, and thrown, hundreds of a day, into the 
rapid stream below the rocks. Above this gorg^e the Bosphorus 
spreads again into great width, and ere long^ expanos into quite a lake. 
Another mile or two, and the Black Sea is reached ; but the waters 
are observed to be particularly blvs. On the Anatolian shore are the 
ruins of a fine old Genoese castle. The party pic-nic in their midst, 
and then, entering then* shell-like bark again, fly down the current 
back to Constantinople. 

The principal foreign ambassadors have resided, since the ^reat 
fire of Pera, at Thei*apia, a pretty village on the banks of the bos- 
phorus, near the mouth of the Black Sea. The road to this place lies 
along the border of the great cemetery, the Grand Champs des Horts. 
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This picturesque necropolis is the promenade of the whole population. 
There is, also, not far from this, a lesser burial-ground, or Petit 
Champs, which is sacred to the Mussulmans, and not open to unbe- 
lievers. The plot of ground which is first reached after leaving the 
city, is the grave-yard of the Franks. Here, on every side, you see 
Latin inscriptions on flat or perpendicular slabs, flourishes of French 
sentiment, long elaborations of Italian lamentations, and concise 
English records of births, deaths, and ages. Beyond this, where the 
acacia trees blossom in their beauty, and shed their withered flowers 
upon a plain of graves, is the burial-ground of the Armenians. It is a 
thickly-peopled spot, and the deeply-graven memorials on the grave- 
stones ai'e djistinguished by the peculiarity of containing some chiselled 
emblem of the deceased one's trade or profession. Thus the priest, 
lying in his tomb, is represented by the mitre that surmounts his 
name, the diamond-merchant by a group of ornaments, the money- 
changer by a pair of scales, the florist by a knot of flowers, the bar- 
ber by his razor, and the tailor by his shears. The Tuikish cemetery 
is a tnick plantation of sombre cypresses, among which the tall head- 
stones gleam out white and ghastly. The grove is intersected by 
foot-paths, and here and there a green glade lets in the sunshine to 
glitter upon many a gilded tomb. A turban surmounts each head- 
stone of a man, a rosebud is carved on that of a woman, whilst the 
years and virtues of each are engraven beneath. The turban, bv its 
form and folds, denotes the special rank of the deceased ; and where, 
in some cases, it has been struck off, the mutilation marks the spot 
where lies the body of a Janissary, thus dishonoured after his death 
by the Sultan's orders. 

The necropolis at Scutari, which is on the eastern shore of the 
Bosphorus and opposite Constantinople, surpasses those of the latter 
place, both in its extent and impressiveness of aspect. Nowhere in 
the world is there such a burial -giound. A forest of flnest cypresses 
extending over an immense space, clothing hill and valley, and over- 
shadowing, like a huge pall, thousands of the dead, is seen far off at 
sea — a striking and magnificent object. Most of the trees are of 

figantic height, and their slender spiral outline standing out from the 
ackgraund of a clear sky is exceedingly graceful and pleasing. On 
the cnannel side it is separated from the water by an open grass plain, 
whose fresh verdant appearance contrasts admirably with the dark 
foliaee of the rising forest beyond. The cemetery is on the crest of 
a hill, and beyond it is a height clothed with vines and almond trees, 
which add immensely to the picturesqueness of the entire view. The 
Turks prefer this place of interment to any other, and hence the cypress 
ibrest is constantly becoming larger; every year do its dense shades 
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spread fiirther and wider. Generation after generation are laid to 
repose in this Plutonian solitude. The laughing' vineyard and the 
grassy glade disappear before the encroachments of this insatiate 
uolgotha ; the living give place to the dead, the blossoming fi*uit* 
trees are swept away, and in their stead tower upwards the funereal 
and plume-like boughs of the melancholy cypresses. 

The '^Golden Horn" is a curved arm of the sea, the broadest 
extremity meeting the Bosphorus and forming the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, and tiie other tapering away till it is lost in the '^ Valley 
of Sweet Waters." It curls through the midst of the seven-hilled 
city, and you cross it whenever you have an errand in old Stamboul. 
Its hundreds of shooting caiques, its forests of merchantmen and meur 
of-war, its noise and confusion, are exchanged in scarce ten minutes 
of swift pulling for the breathless and Eden-like solitude of a valley^ 
called, in Turkish, khyat-Jihana. Opening with a gentle curve from 
the Golden Horn, it winds away into the hills toward Belgrade^ its 
long and even hollow threaded by a lively stream, and carpeted by a 
broad belt of unbroken green sward swelling up to the enclosing hills, 
with a grass so verdant and silken that it seems like the meads of 
fairy-land. In the midst of its longest stretch to the eye, perhaps 
two miles of level meadow, stands a beautiful serai of the Sultan's, 
unfenced and open, past the door of which the stream runs, falling 
over an ai'tiiicial cascade, formed of scolloped marble, above which is 
built an oriental kiosk, all carved, golden, and glittering. Here, with 
the first grass of spring, the Sultan sends his fine-footed Arabians to 
piisture ; and here come the ladies of his harem ; and in the long 
summer afternoons, with mounted eunuchs on the hills around, forbid- 
ding, on pain of death, all approach to the sacred retreat, they venture 
to drop their jealous veils, and ramble about in their gaiety and 
beauty. 

Let us now return to the city. We pass over from Pera to the 
Turkish streets and squares, being ferried across the Golden Horn in 
a slender boat, fragile as the shell of the nautilus. We walk on ta 
the square of Sultana Yalide. Its large area is crowded with the 
buyers and sellers of a travelling fair — a sort of Jews' market, held 
on different days in different parts of this vast capital. We can dis- 
tinguish the nation of every one we see by his dress, and even by his 
trade. Yonder are Georgians, dark-complexioned, yet rosy-faced, 
w^earing on their shoulders a tight jacket studded with silk buttons, 
on their heads a tall black cap of curling wool, and round their waists 
a voluminous silken sash, whose fringed ends fall over their heels as 
they sit cross-legged, patiently waiting for custom. They deal in 
haraware. There ai*e Jews, with shaggy beards and sharp noses ; 
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fakirs or religious devotees from India, of small stature, sallow aspect, 
and humble costume, standing to receive alms from the passers-by ; 
and numberless Turks, vending various articles of merchandise* 
Women are the chief purchasers. They are all enveloped in clothing. 
Their fat hands and magnificent eyes are all that you can see of them. 
For the rest, they look like stuffed bags, supported by feet, covered 
with yellow slippers. Leaving this square we enter the street of 
confectioners. In this department of sldll the Turks excel. Sweet- 
meats are so enormously consumed in the East, that the women may 
be said almost to live on them. The Sultan's eight hundred wives 
and women employ, it is said, five hundred cooks, and consume 2,500 
pounds of sugar daily ! After a while, we reach a covered passage, 
dark, and full of strong scents. It is the hdizmroi drugs. There are 
vessels of every size and shape, filled to the open brim with the vari- 
ous productions of the East. Opium is much sold here, and all the 
vendors seem to be consumers of this potent gum, they are so sleepy, 
motionless, and ever involved in wreatus of smoke from their elaborate 
pipe-bowls ! You ask them a question several times before you can 
obtain an answer, and then you receive a reply quite wide of the 
mark. 

In another part of the city lies the slave-market, a circulai* 
area surrounded by a single building, and divided into small apart- 
ments or stalls, faced with open porches. There are poor wretches of 
many nations, and of every colour, waiting to be disposed of. They 
are sold either by auction or by private contract, much in the same 
way as in America, but with less noise and racket. The sufferings of 
the victims of servitude are, perhaps, the same in both countries, but 
in Turkey their exposure and treatment in the market are less brutal 
than in America. No wanton cruelty, no idle insult, is permitted. 
The slaves, in many instances, select their own purchasers from amonc; 
the bidders ; and they know that, when once received into a Turkish 
family, they become members of it in every sense of the word, and are 
almost universally sure to rise in the world, if they conduct themselves 
worthily. The negroes only remain in the open court, where they are 
squatted in groups until summoned to show themselves to a purchaser, 
wnile the Circassians and Georgians, generally brought there by their 
parents at their own request, occu|)y the closed apartments, in order 
that they may not be exposed to the gaze of the idlers who throng* the 
court. The utmost order, decency, and quiet prevail ; and a mifitary 
guard is stationed at the entrance to enforce them, should the 
necessity for interference occur, which is, however, but rarely the 
case. The Turks do not make a sport or jest of human suffering or 
degradation. Not a word, nor a glance, escapes them, calculated to 
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wound the feeling^ of tbe poor creatures croucbing upon the ground. 
They make their odious oargaina gravely and without noise, and 
leave the maiket with the slaves they have purchased, without any 
act of wanton ci*uelty or needless inteiference. 

Mr. WiUis, in his entertaining '^ Summer Cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean/' says : — 

'' Bring all the shops of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
around the City Hall, remove their fronts, pile up all- their goods on 
shelves facing the street, cover the whole with a roof, and metamor- 
phose your trim clerks into bearded, turbaned, and solemn old Mussul- 
mans, smooth Jew.«>, and calpacked and rosy Armenians, and you will 
have something like the grand bazaar of Constantinople. You can 
scarcely get an idea of it without having been there. It is a city 
under cover. You walk all day, and day after day, ii*om one street 
to another, winding and turning, and trudging up hill and down, and 
never go out of doors. The roof is as high as those of our three-story 
houses, and the dim light, so favourable to shopkeepers, comes strug- 
gling down through sky-lights, never cleaned except by the rains of 
heaven. 

'' Strolling through the bazaar is an endless amusement. It is 
slow work, for the streets are as crowded as a church-aisle after 
service ; and, pushed aside one moment by a bevy of Tui-kish ladies, 
shuffling along in their yellow slippers, muffled to the eyes, the next 
by a fat slave carrying a child, again by a kervas armed to the teeth, 
and clearing the wa}' for some coming dignitary, you find your only 
policy is to draw in your elbows and suffer the motley crowd to shove 
you about at their pleasure. 

" Each shop in this world of traffic may be two yards wide. The 
owner sits cross-legged on the broad counter below, the height of a 
chair from the ground, and hands you all you want without stirring 
fi'om his seat. One broad bench counter was the length of the street, 
and the different shops are only divided by the slight partition of the 
shelves. The purchaser seats himself on the counter, to be out of the 
way of the crowd, and the shopman spreads out his goods on his 
knees, never condescending to open his lips except to tell you the 
pi-ice. If he exclaims *' bono** or " calo** (tne only words a real Turk 
ever knows of another language) he is stared at by his neighbours as 
a man would be in Broadway who should break out with an Italian 
brawra. Ten to one, while you are examining his goods, the 
bearded trader creeps through the hole leading to his kennel of a 
dormitory in the reai*, washes himself, and returns to his counter, 
when, spreading his sacred carpet in the direction of Mecca, he goes 
through his prayers and protestations, perfectly unconscious of your 
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presence or that of the passing crowd. No vocation interferes with 
iiis relig;ioiis duty. Five times a day, if he were running* from the 
plague, the Mu^4.sulman wouhi find time for prayers. 

'' The Frank purchaser attracts a great deal of curiosity. As he 
points to an embroidered handkeichief, or a rich shawl, or a pair of 
gold-worked slippers, Turkish ladies of the first rank, gathering- their 
yashmachs securely over their faces, stop close to his side, not minding 
if they push him a little to get nearer the desired article. Feeling 
not the least timidity, except for their faces, these true children of Eve 
examine the goods m barter, watch the stranger s countenance, and 
if he takes on his glove, or pulls out his purse, take it up and look at 
it, without even saying "by your leave." Their curiosity often 
extends to your dress, and they put out their little henna-stained 
fingers and pass them over the sleeve of your coat,, with a gurgling 
expression of admiration at its fineness ; or if you have rings, or a 
watch-guard, they lift your hand or pull out your watch with no kind 
of scruple. 

*' In the centre of the bazaar, occupying about as much space as 
the body of the City Hall in New York, is what is called the bezestein. 
You descend into it from four directions by massive gates, which are 
shut, and all persons excluded, except between seven and twelve of the 
forenoon. This is the core of Constantinople, the soul and citadel of 
orientalism* It is devoted to the sale of arms and to costly articles 
only. The roof is loftier and the light more dim than on the enter 
bazaars, and the merchants who occupy its stalls are old and of 
established credit. Here are su1)jects for the pencil ! If vou can 
take your eye from those Damascus sabres, with their jewelled hilts 
and costly scabbards, or from those gemmed daggers and guns, inlaid 
with silver and gold, cast a glance along that dim avenue and see what 
a range there is of glorious old grey beards, with their snowy 
turbans! There are the Turks of the old regime, before Sultan 
Mahmoud disfigui'ed himself with a coat, like ' a dog of a Christian,* 
and broke in upon the customs of the Orients. There are your opium- 
eaters, who smoke even in their sleep, and would not touch wine if it 
were handed them by houris I There are your fatalists, who would 
scarce take the trouble to get out of the way of a lion, and who are 
as certain of the miracle of Mohammed's cofnn as of the length of the 
pipe, or of the quaHty of the tobacco of Shiraz ! 

'^ I have spent many an hour in the bezestein, steeping my fancy 
in its rich orientalism, and sometimes trying to make a purchase for 
myself or others. It is curious to see with what perfect indifference 
these old cross-legs attend to the wishes of a Christian. I was idling, 
round one day with an English traveller, whom I had known in Italy, 
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when a Persian robe of singular beauty, hanging on one of the stalls, 
arrested my companion's attention. He had with him his Turkish 
dragoman; and as the old merchant was smoking away and looking 
right at us, we pointed to the dress over his head, and the inter- 
preter asked to see it. The Mussulman smoked calmly on, taking 
no more notice of us than of the white clouds curhng through his' 
beard. He might have sat for Michael Angelo's Moses. Thin, 
pale, calm, and of a statue-like repose of countenance and posture, 
with a large old-fashioned turban, and a curhng beard half mingled 
with grey, his neck bare, and his fine bust enveloped in the flowing 
and bright-coloured drapery of the East. I had never seen a more 
majestic figure. He evidently did not wish to have anything to do 
with us. At last I took out my snuff-box, and addressing him with 
* effendi !' — the Turkish title of courtesy — laid my hand on my breast 
and offered him a pinch. Tobacco in this unaccustomed shape is a 
luxury here ; and the amber mouth-piece emer<^ed from his moustache, 
and putting his three fingers into my box, he said ^pekhhe!* the 
Turkush ejaculation of approval. He then made room for us on his 
carpet, and with a cloth measure took the robe from its nail, and 
spread it before us. My friend bought it unhesitatingly for a 
dressing-gown ; and we spent an hour in looking at shawls, of prices 
perfectly startling, arms, chalices for incense, spotless amber for pipes, 
pearls, bracelets of the time of Sultan Selim, and an endless yaiiety of 
'things rich and rare.' The closing of the bezestein g*ates interrupted 
our agreeable employment, and our old friend gave us the parting 
salaam yery cordially for a Turk. I have been there fi*equently since, 
and never pass without offering my snuff-box, and taking a whiff or 
two fi'om his pipe, which I cannot refiise, though it is not out of his 
mouth, except when offered to a friend, from sunrise till midnight. 

'^ One of the ' lions' of Constantinople is a hibauh shop, or Turkish 
restaurant. In a ramble with our consul, the other day, in search of 
the newly-discovered cistern of a ' thousand and one columns,' we 
found ourselves, at the hungry hour of twelve, opposite a famous shop 
near the slave-market. I was rather staggered at the first glance. 
A greasy fellow, with his shii*t rolled to his shoulders, stood near the 
door, commending his shop to the world by slapping on the flank a 
whole mutton that hung beside him, while, as a customer came in, he 
dexterously whipped out a slice, had it cut in a twinkling into bits as 
large as a piece of chalk (I have stopped five minutes in vain to find 
a better comparison) strung upon a long iron skewer, and laid on the 
coals. My friend is an old Constantinopohtan, and had eaten hibavis 
before. Ite entered without hesitation, and the adroit butcher, giving 
his big trousers a firesh hitch, and tightening his girdle, made a new 
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t for his ' narf ow-Iegged' customers^ and wished us a good appetite — 
^the Turks look with great contempt on our tight pantaloons, and dis- 
tinguish us hy this epithet). We got upon the platform, crossed our 
legs under us as well as we could, and I cannot deny that the savoury 
missives that occasionally reached my nostrils, hred a gradual recon- 
ciliation between my stomach and my eyes. 

^' In some five minutes a tin platter was set between us, loaded 
with piping-hot kibaubs, sprinkled with salad, and mixed with bits of 
bread ; bur friend the cook, by way of making the amiable, stirring 
it up well with his fingers as he brought it along. As Modely says 
in the play, *In love or mutton, I ffenerally fall to without ceremony;' 
but, spite of its agreeable pleasure, I siiut my eyes, and selected a very 
small bit, before I commenced upon the kibaubs. It was very good 
eating, I soon found out ; and, my fingers once greased (iov we are 
indulged with neither knife, fork, nor skewer, in Turkey), I proved 
myself as good a trencher-man as my friend. 

" The middle and lower classes of Constantinople live between 
these shops and the cafes, A dish of kibaubs serves them for dinner, 
and they drink coffee, which they get for about half a cent a cup, 
from morning till night. We paid for our mess (which was more 
than any two men could eat at once, unless very hungry) twelve 
cents." 

There are several interesting antiquities in Constantinople, which 
istrangers are in the habit of visiting. One of these is the old Boman 
ruin called the '^ Engulfed Palace." It contains an ancient race- 
course, in which stands a handsome Egyptian obelisk of red granite, 
placed there by Theodo^iiis, and resting upon a pedestal of white 
marble. It is 60 feet high, and elaborately ornamented with hiero- 
glyphics. Near it are the remains of the Delphic Tripod, of which 
theTurks are very jealous. They have a tradition that when this is 
destroyed or displaced, Constantinople will fall once more into the 
hands of the Christians. Not far from the tripod is the lofty monu- 
ment of Constantine, which is 90 feet hi^h. Of the same height is 
the '* Burnt Pillar," which was brought from a temple of Apollo at 
Borne to this city, by Constantine. It was at first surmounted by a 
figure, sculptured by Phidias, but this has been destroyed. The 
pedestal, which measures 30 feet at the base, bears an inscription, 
now nearly obliterated, which nms to this effect — "O Cnrist! 
Master and Protector of the World, I dedicate to thee this City, 
subject to thee ; and the sceptre and the empire of Bome. Guard 
this city, and protect it from all evil." Mention might be made like- 
wise of'^ a subterranean cistern, supported by 836 pillars, of coarse 
marble. It is now occupied by silk winders, the water-courses having 
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been long turned away from it. Not far from this there is another,' 
though less extensive, yet more beautiful in its appearance. Tliere is 
a third cistern, still containing water, called '^ Yere»Batan-Serai," or 
" Palace of Waters." Its ro«)f is supported by marble pillars about 
ten feet apart. They are innumerable, and the cistern, upheld by 
them, extends for several leagues beneath the city. Its real size is 
not known, nor its origfin. It was discovered by the failure of seveitJ 
pillars, by which accident the roof fell in and disclosed the water- 
vault beneath. Marcion*s Column, the Aqueduct of Justinian, the 
Palace of Constantine, and hundreds of beautiful columns, and 
thousands of sculptured fragments, intermingled with the masonry of 
the city walls, all add to the antiquarian interest of Constantinople. 
The "Seven Towers" is the name of an ancient prison, which is now 
rapidly crumbling to ruin. Though in a populous part, this fortress 
stands alone. Three of its towers only remain, but of these one 
contains the apartments originally appropriated to state piisoners, 
and is now the residence of the military commandant and the officers 
of the garrison. When it ceased to be used for attainted Turks, it 
became the appointed place of reception for Bussian ambassadors on 
the occasion of any misunderstanding between the Ottoman and 
Muscovite Turks. Instniments of torture abound in this place of 
gloom and horror. One chasm is called the " Well of Blood, and is 
said once to have overflowed its margin with the ensanguined stream 
from slaughtered victims. There is a small court, the " Place of 
Headi)," once so cumbered with the slain, that from the top of the pile 
a man could have looked out and seen the waves of the glittering 
Propontis ; and more than one stone tunnel is shown, into which the 
wretched captive was condemned to crawl upon his hands and knees, 
and there left to die of famine. 

No traveller should leave Constantinople without visiting the 
Timerhazd, or Lunatic Establishment. The inmates are made 
comfortable, and kept very clean. The Turks have a superstitious 
reverence for the insane, and an idiot is almost synonymous with 
a saint among them. This asylum occupies an inner court of 
the mosque of Solimanid. The centre of this court contains a 
spacious fountain, surrounded by magnificent plane-trees. Three 
sides of it are furnished with arches, through which the apart- 
ments of the lunatics are entered, every one of which is ventilated by 
two or three large grated windows. Each patient wears a heavy 
chain and collar of iron, which keeps up a perpetual clanking within 
the narrow limits to which his movements are confined. They eat 
and smoke with as much tranquillity as if they occupied a far differ- 
Ipnt tenement. Raging madness is of rare occurrence. A sort of 
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settled melancholy, unfitting for social duties, and inducing danger- 
ous absence of mind, is the common form of mental derangement in 
the East. Those who suffer from it are not unable to converse 
with others in a seemingly rational manner for a time. A visitor in 
the Timerhazd, on questioning the inmates, would fancy that half of 
them were as sane as himself and were aware of beino^ incarcerated 
thei-e in a vile manner and for private ends. They talk like injured 
men, wronfffully imprisoned : and did you not know their maladj, 
you would be filled with indignation at their cruel oppressors. 

But it were an endless task to mention all tlie buildings of 
beauty and interest in Constantinople. One other may suffice, the 
Portress of Mahomet, called also the Castle of Europe. The landing- 
place from the water is the " Traitor's Gate." Passing on through 
u low wide arch, the visitor finds himself in a large court, having on 
the right one of the four principal towers, which is used as a state 
jjrison for persons of distinction. In the lower cell of this tower is a 
stone tunnel, descending deep into the sea. At its mouth is a block 
of marble, against which prisoners condemned to die kneel to re- 
ceive the fatal stroke. The severed head falls into the tunnel, and is 
carried far away beyond the walls of the fortress. The body, which 
cannot then be identified, is thrown into the channel elsewhere. 
There is a similar arrangement in another part, connected with the 
"Tower of Blood." The Janissaries' Tower is built on the highest 
))oint of land within the walls, and commands one of the most exten- 
sive and noble views in the world. Here the Janissaries had stored 
away secret magazines of ammunition, in case of need ; and it was 
here where multitudes of them were strangled by the murderous bow- 
string. Their lifeless bodies were then dragged down to the Traitor's 
Gate, and thrown into the Bosphorus. 
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Notwitbstandin^ tlie grandeur of the exterior of this favourite 
residence of the Sultan, the first glance of the interior is not 
imposing or effective. The double staircase, sweeping crescentwLse 
through the centre of the entrance, contracts its extent so much as to 
give it the appearance of being insignificant in its proportions ; an 
effect which is, moreover, considerably heio^htened by the elaborate 
ornaments of the carved and gilded balustiades and pillars. But such 
is far from being the case in reality, as, from this outer apartment, 
with its flooring of inlaid woods, arabesqued ceiling, and numerous 
casements, open no less than eight spacious saloons, appropriated to 
the imperial household. 

Above this suite are situated the State Apartments; gorgeous with 
gilding, and richly fiirnished with every luxury peculiar alike to the 
East and to the West. Tbe Turkish divans of brocade and embroidered 
velvet are relieved by sofas and lounges of European fashion — 
bijouterie from Geneva — porcelain from Sevres — ^maroles from Italy 
— gems from Pompeii — Persian carpets — English hangings — and, in 
the principal saloons, six of the most magnificent, if not actually the 
six 9710^^ magnificent pier glasses in the world, a present to the 
Sultan from the Emperor of Bussia, after the treaty of Unkiar 
SkelessL 

Upwards of twelve feet in height, and about six feet in width, of 
one single plate, and enclosed in a deep frame of silver gilt, bearing 
the united arms of the two empires, these costly glasses reflect in 
every direction the ornaments of the apartments, and produce an 
effect almost magical, — while the highly elaborated ceiling, richly 
ornamented with delicate wreaths of flowers, and the bright-pat- 
terned carpet covering the floor, combine to fling over the vast saloon 
an atmosphere of light and gladness, which is increased by the 
dazzUng glories of the parterre spread out beneath the windows; 
with its flashing fountain, golden orangery, and long line of gleaming 
lattices. 

The Reception-Room is small, and remarkable only for the com- 
fortably-cushioned divan on which the Sultan receives his visitors; 
and the noble view that it commands of the channel, from the 
Seraglio Point to the Castle of Mahomet. 

The Banquetting-Hall is entirely lined with inlaid woods of rare 
and beautiful kinds finely mosaiced ; the ceiling and the floor being 
alike enriched with a deep garland of grapes and vine-leaves, flung 
over eroups of pine-apples of exquisite workmanship. 

ifence, a lons^ gallery conducts to the private apartments of 
the Sultan ; ana on every side are graceful fountains of white 
marble, whose flashing waters fall with a musical sound into their 
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sbulptured basins. In one^ the stream trickles from a plume of 
feathers wrought in alabaster, — and so delicately worked, that they 
almost appear to bend beneath the weis^ht of the sparkling drops ; 
in another, the stream gushes forth, overflowing a lotus-flower, upon 
whose lips sport a group of Cupids. I'he private apartments, which 
separate the harem from the state wing of the palace^ are the 
very embodiment of luxurious comfort ; two of them are lined with 
wicKer-work painted cream-colour, — the prettiest possible idea, exe- 
cuted in the best possible stvle. 

The bath-room is a small hall, in which two swans, the size of life, 
and wrought in pure white marble, }>our forth the water that supplies 
the cold stream necessary to the bathers. The cooling-room is richly 
hung with embroidered draperies; and the mirror is surmounted by the 
Ottoman arms wrought in gold and enamel. The bath itself realises 
a vision of the Arabian Nights, with its soft, dreamy twilight, its 
pure and glittering brightness, and its exquisitely imagined fountains. 
Altogether the Summer Palace of the oultan is as fair within as 
without, and is the most elegant edifice on the Bosphorus. 




Adrianople, the second city in European Turkey, is in the province 
of Romania or Bumelia, and on the river Maritza, which takes its rise 
at the foot of the Lower Balkan, and flows into the Archipelago, at the 
Oulf of Enos. It takes its name from the Roman Emperor, Hadrian, 
who restored and embellished it. From 1360 to 1453 it was the occa- 
sional residence of several ofthe Turkish Sultans. It rises gently on 
the side of a small hill ; its streets are narrow and irregular, but it is 
well provided with mosques and with baths. The mosques are forty 
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in number; of which one^ that of Selim II., possesses great notoriety. 
It consists of one great apartment like a theatre, terminating in a 
cupgla, and has four regular minarets, to the hio^hesi balcony of 
which there is an ascent of 377 steps. Adrianople is distant from 
Constantinople 135 miles. Its manufactures are silk, woollen, and 
cotton stuffs i it has also establishments for dyeing, and distilling rose- 
water and other pei*fumes. Its population, as before stated, is about 
100,000. 




Silistria is a very miserable, half-ruined town ; the Russians 
here undoubtedly rendered some service to their prot6g6 by the erec- 
tion of one or two temporary bastions, and partially repaired the 
fortifications. Above all, we must not forget to record that they 
most generously left for its use a few of the crazy guns that 
were mounted on them ! Its position might easily be rendered im- 
pregnable ; but tlie present fortifications, consisting merely of a long 
weak curtain and a few bastions, as badly built as they are ill-de- 
Higned, would form a most inefficient defence against the attacks 
even of a mediocre European army. The situation of Silistria, as a 
fortress, is admirable ; the river not only being three quarters of a 
mile broad, to the Wallachian coast opposite, but so deep that a Rus- 
sian fleet was enabled to assist the besieging army during the last 
campaign. 

Bourgas is one of the most celebrated ports in the Black Sea, and 
a station for Austrian steamers, which come from Constantinople. 
Wheat, barley, wool, tallow, butter, cheese, are the exported produc- 
tions of the country. Rose-water is also a principal article of export, 
but there is scarcely any import trade. The inhabitants ai*e Moslems 
and Greeks, the former predominating. The Greeks have a church 
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and school in connection with it. The Turks also have a school, 
together with mosques and a bath, to which the Christians are 




allowed to go. The environs of the city are well cultivated, and 
covered with vineyards. Clay for making pipe- bowls is excavated, 
and sent to the manufacturers of Constantinople and Adrianople. The 
climate is not healthy, on account of marshes in the vicinity. Those 
who are suffering from fever, go for cure to some hot baths at a place 
called LitziH; in the midst of a vast plain. The presence of carbonate 
of soda gives a peculiar quality to the water. 




OALLIPOLI. 



Gallipoli is a Turkish town of some 30,000 inbabitanis, at the head 
of the Hellespont. It stands on the European side of the strait, and 
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opposite it the channel becomes broader^ openings a few miles farther 
up into the sea of Marmora. 

This town is the rendezvous of the English and French troops, 
and is thus described by the special correspondent of the Times : — 
** Take dilapidated out-houscs of the farmers' yards in England, 
remove ricketty old wooden tenements of Holywell Street, Wych 
Street, and the Borough — catch up, wherever you can, any seedy, 
cracked, shutterless structure of planks and tiles that have escaped the 
ravages of time in our cathedral towns — carry off sheds and stalls 
from Billingsgate, and add to them the huts along the shores of the 
Thames, between London Bridge and Greenwich — ^bring them all to the 
European side of the straits of the Dardanelles, and, having pitched 
on the most exposed poHion of the coast, on a bare round hiU, sloping 
away to the water's edge, with scarcely any tree or shrub, tumble 
them " higgledy piggledy " on its declivity, in such wise that the streets 
may resemble, on a large scale, the devious traces of a book-worm 
through some old tome — let the roadway be very narrow, of irregularly 
varying breadth, according to the bulgings and projections of the houses, 
and filled with large round slippery stones, painful and hazardous to 
walk upon — ^here and there borrow a dirty gutter from a back street 
in Boulogne — let the houses in parts lean across each other, so that 
the tiles meet, or that a few planks thrown across from over the door- 
ways unite, and form a sort of '* passage" or arcade — steal some of 
our popular monuments, the shafts of various national testimonials, or 
Irish round towers — surround them with a light gallery, about twelve 
feet from the top — put on a large extinguisher-shaped roof, paint them 
all white, and, having thus made them into minarets, clap them down into 
the maze of buildings, — then let fall big stones all over the place ; 
plant little windmills, with odd-looking sails, on the crest of the hill 
over the town — transport the ruins of a feudal fortress from northern 
Italy, and put it in the centre of the town, with a flanking tower 
extending to the water's edge — erect a few buildings of wood by the 
water-side, to serve as a cafi6, custom-house, and government stores ; 
and, when you have done this, you have, to all appearance, imitated 
the process by which the town of Gallipoli was created. The receipt, 
if tried, will be found to answer beyond belief. To fill it up, you must, 
however, catch a number of the biggest-breeched, longest-bearded, 
dirtiest, and stateliest old Turks (to be had at any price in the 
empire), provide them with long pipes, and keep them smoking allaird, 
on little wooden stages or platforms, about two fept from the ground 
by the water's edge or up the main streets, as well as in the shoy) 
of the bazaar (one of the '* passages " or arcades already desoribeda 
see that they have no slippers oi;!, nothing but stout woollen hose, thes, 
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feet gear being left on the ground below ; shawl turbans (one or two 
being green, for the real descendant of the prophet), fur-lined flowing 
coats, and bright-hued sashes round the waist, in which are to be stuck 
silver-sheathed yataghans and ornamented Damascus pistols — don't let 
them move more than their eyes, or express any emotion at the sight of 
anything except an English lady ; then gather a noisy, picturesque, and 
active crowd of fezcapped Greeks in baggy blue breeches, r.inart jackets^ 
sashes, and rich vests — of soberly dressed Armenians — of intellectual 
looking Jews, with keen flashing eyes — Chasseurs de Vincennes, Jonaves^ 
British riflemen, Vivandieres, Sappers and Miners, Nubian slaves, camel 
drivers, commissaries, oflicers, and sailofs, and direct them in streams 
through the streets round the little inlets in which the smoking Turks 
are harboured, and you will do mucli to populate the place. It will be 
observed that there are no women mentioned, but children are not by 
any means wanting — on the contrary, there is a glut of them, in the 
Greek quarter particularly ; and now and then a bundle of clothes, in 
yellow leather boots, and covered at the top with a piece of white 
linen, may be seen moving about, which you will do well to believe 
contains a woman neither young nor pretty. Dogs, so large, savage, 
tailless, hairy, and curiously shaped, that Wombwell could make a 
fortune out of them if aided by any clever zoological nomcnclator^ 
prowling along the shore and walking through the shallow water, in 
which stands a herd of bullocks and buflaloes waiting till the araba or 
cart is ready for them — six French steamers, and three French trans- 
ports, with the tricolour flying, and the paddle-box boats full of troops 
on their way to land — a solitary English steamer, with the red ensign, 
at anchor in the bay — and some Greek polaccas, with their beautiful 
white sails and trim rig, flying down the straits, which are here about 
three and a half miles broad, so that the villages on the rich swelling 
hills of the Asia Minor side are plainly visible ; all these must be added, 
and then the picture is tolerably complete. In truth, it is a wretched 
place — ^picturesque to a degree, but, like all picturesque things or 
places, horribly uncomfortable." 

Varna is an important seaport of Bulgaria, in the Black Sea. It 
is the present station of the combined fleets of England and France, 
and may possibly be severely contended for by Russia. It is situated 
^ close on tlie coast, and at the foot of some hillf^, which are a spur of 
the Balkan. It is a commercial city of 25,000 inhabitants, has an 
almost impregnable position, and^ with a small band of determined 
men. could stop the advance of an army. 

SchumlB; a city of 33,000 inhabitants, is the most important out- 
post to Constantinople, since through it runs the high road from the 
Lower Danube and the Black Sea. It is a place of izrreat importance 
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in a military point of view, beinj^ naturally well situated for defence, 
and strongly fortified by art. Steep hills surround it on every side, 
and it faces tlie deep bay of Varna. On the north-east of it there 
is a citadel, which is welf situated, and strongly built. It is between 
two and three miles in length, and about one in breadth. It belongs 
to the eyaletf or province of Rnmelin, or Rumili, a large tract of 
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country, including Albania, Macedonia, Thessaly, and a portion of 
Moesta ; in fact, all the central part of European Turkey. Its mnd- 
jak, or district, is Silistria. Lying near the great pass of the Balkan, 
and in the main road from Bucharest to Gonstantinonle, it is necessa- 
rily a point of great importance to the safety of the Sultan's dominions, 
and one to wliich Russia is naturally disposed to direct an attack. It 
is calculated to be about nine days' journey from Constantinople. 
The houses are generally not well buiit, yet the appearance of the 
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town is rendered a&^eeable by the numerous mosques and baths which 
please the eye. Another object which tends very much to improve 
the aspect of the place^ is the famous mausoleum of DJezair-il Hassan 
P&sha. 

As many roads from the northern provinces run through it to 
Constantinople, the town is kept in a state of greater activity' than one 
might suppose. A flourishing trade is carried on, and there is a good 
deal done in the manufacture of silk, cloth, and cotton. Tiie produce 
of this place is in constant demand throughout almost the whole of 
Bulgaria and Wallachia. One of the chief sources of its wealth is 
the large copper trade, of which it enjoys almost a monopoly in the 
north. 

In the neighbourhood of Schumla is a village named Madara, 
inhabited, it is said, solely by women, to the number of about 2,000, 
who are exempt from taxation, and have laws of their own. UnHke 
the Amazons of old, they have the reputation of being remarkably 
hospitable to strangers. 




Belgrade is a fortified town in Servia, on the right bank of the 
river Danube, and from its position on the limits of the Austrian and 
Turkish empire, its great strength, and the numerous sieges it has sus- 
tained, much interest has long been attached to it ; its citadel, on a 
steep hill, 100 feet hio^h, near the centre of the town, occupies a most 
formidable position ; it is verv strongly fortified, and if the fortifica 
tions are properly repaired and garrisoned, sweeping, as they do, every 
approach by land and water, it is all but impregnable. Within the 
citadel are the arsenal and magazine, the principal mosque, and the 
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Ealace of the Pasba ; tbe latter constructed with wood and mud. The 
ouses are ruinous, the streets are filthy, and infested with half-starved 
dogs. 



The destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope has made that place 
renowned. The city is situated on the coast of Anatolia, on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea. It is distant about 120 leagues 
from Constantinople, and about the same distance from Trebizond. 
The situation is certainly one of the most picturesque on the Black 
Sea. It is built upon the isthmus of a peninsula, which projects, pro- 
montory-wise, into the sea. This is the most southern point of the 
whole southern coast. Enormous masses of rock rise to a great ele- 
vation, and give to the whole scene a grand and rugged appearance. 
The hai*bour extends upon the east of the town ; but as it is not shut 
in by roads, can be considered little more than a roadstead. It i» 
defended by the castle, a huge strong building, square in form, and by 
well-constructed batteries. There is another anchorage to tbe west of 
the peninsula, known as the White Fort. 

The origin of the city is lost in the nifrht of time. There formerly 
stood a Greek city, built by a colony of Milesians, who emigi*ated to 
the shores of the Black Sea at a very early period in history. They 
were conducted thither, it is said, by Autolycus, a companion of Jason. 
The town is said to have been the birth-place of Diogenes, the phi- 
losopher of the tub, and was tlie grand cajiital of Michridates. It was 
stormed by Lucullus, and devastated by its legions, and thence became 
a Roman colony. Fiagments which tell its early history are found 
in ereat abundance. Embedded in tbe walls on everv side are busts, 
and inscriptions, and mutilated statues, the work of Gi^eoian sculp- 
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tors. At a later period the Genoese took possession of the spot^ 
and erected a castle and a city; from thence it passed into the 
hands of the Turks^ who have dwelt for three centuries amid these 
striking ruins. 

Its chief importance at the present time is to be attributed to the 
fact of it« being a building arsenal — the only one, if we except Con- 
Rtantinople, which Turkey possesses. Frigates, and vessels of every 
description, including ships-of-the-line, are there constructed, the wood 
being readily obtainable from the oaks which abound on the neigh- 
bounng mountains. The ships built at Sinope have been, and still are, 
justly celebrated as the best in the Turkish navy. The shipwrights 
are chiefly foreigners. 

Twelve or fourteen thousand souls people this charming city. In 
tortuous streets and white houses it resemoles all other Asiatic cities. 
Fifteen hundred or two thousand houses form a sort of amphitheatre. 
They are, for the most part, surrounded by beautiful gardens, which 
present to the eye of the traveller a ravishing picture, in miniature, of 
Damascus — the Queen of the East. The city is chiefly inhabited by 
Turks, although there are some few Greek families residing in the 
neighbourhood. 

Will the Czar he able to reach Constantinople? It will be 
interesting for the reader to be told of the physical difficulties in his 
way. His hindrances at first were two : the Danube and the Balkan. 
The former is the name of a river ; the latter, of a ridge of mountains. 
One of these difficulties he has well-nigh surmounted. The river 
runs almost parallel with the mountains, which again are nearly 
parallel with the southern coasts of European Turkey. The Danube 
IS the line of division between Wallachia and Moldavia on the 
north, and Bulgaria on the south. Its banks on both sides are 
thickly studded with fortifications and garrisons. All of these were 
in the hands of the Turks. Those on the north, or left bank, have all, 
except Ealafat, fallen into the power of the Russians. Several of 
those on the south, or right banK, have shared the same fate. The 
Russians have crossed the Danube at six or seven points toward its 
mouths. 

These guard-houses are scattered plentifully enough along the 
shores of the Danube, and, in the winter season, when huge masses 
of ice are floating through the reedy swamp, and thick black clouds 
of heavy mist overhang the stream, are by no means pleasant situa- 
tions* The banks on the Wallachian side of the stream wear the 
appearance of a blacjc morass, and on that of Bulgaria rise into hiffh 
and bleak hills — an important fact in a military point of view. The 
boats lie idly on the shore, covered with snow and ice from stem to 
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Stern, and the only sound that breaks through the cold biting air, is 
the cry of the heron and the wild ^oose. Most of these guard- 
houses are miserable in their construction, and truly miserable in th<j 
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accommodation which they offer to the little band for whom they are 
designed. On the northern bank of the stream, tiiey are sometime:^ 
perched on wooden piles, rendered necessary by the marshy state of 
the locality, and surrounded by a wooden gallery; in other parts 
they consist simply of thatched huts, similar to that which is repre- 
sented in our engraving. We there have the advanced post of the 
Turkish army, everything about it indicating the preparation for 
expected attack. 

The Danube, which, even in Germany, is a considerable river, 
after flowing by Vienna and Belgrade, runs through a break, 
called the Iron Gate, in a southern hend of the Carpathians, and, 
keeping on in an easterly and north-easterly direction, watering 
on its way Orsova, Kalafat, Oltenitzn, and Hatisova, throws its ever- 
enlaraing contents 'into the Bhick Sea at Gulatz, rolling forward 
broad as a sea, but with inconsiderable depth, and broken into num- 
berless arms and islands, which are covered with forests of reeds. 
The banks are for the most part swampy, covered with marine grass 
as high as a man's head, which renders a direct approach to the 
river difficult. Consequently, the river side is without inhabitant^. 
The breadth of the stream is so considerable, that on the Turkish 
side one can only dimly discern the solitary dwellings on the Walla- 
chian coast. Neither bank is favourable for a militaiy position. On 
the north side the soil is not good, and far from suited to the growth 
of corn. The course of the tributaiies is short, and often very rapid 
and irregular. The days are hot^ the night3 cold; the air unhealthy^ the 
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water bad. The whole country is marshy, and frequently inundatedi 
fio as to make both military operations and even travelling impossible. 
The population is therefore small and sparse. An invading army 
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cannot be supported in such a district ; and to impoii; provisions from 
a distance is extremely diflSicult. On the south side, tlie territory is 
little better for the operations of war. The lower levels are indeed of 
less extent, and the country over a large space rises into the Balkan ; 
yet the population is thinner, and quite unable to furnish large sup- 
plies. The prevention of a passage across the Danube on the 
southern or Turkish side, is made the easier by the superior height of 
the southern shore. Beside which, the right bank is fortified by 
many fortresses, some of which may be mentioned. To the extreme 
west, almost in Austiia, is Orsova. 

Orsova was a very considerable town previous to the late war 
between the Tuiks and Russians, but now presents one of those 
melancholy pictures of desolation so frequently wrought by Russian 
victories. Never did the most wild and barbarous hordes carry 
fire and sword into the countiy of an enemy with more utter dis- 
regard to the dictates of humanity — more ruthlessly crimson the 
sou — than do the Russians in their wars with Turkey. 

This unhappy town, it is true, according to the laws of war, 
the Russians were justified in destroying; but we are at a loss 
to conceive what can be urged in extenuation of the wanton demo-' 
lition of the town, which ruined thousands of the unhappy people, 
and left them without a home — without a shelter. A lew houses 
and a mosque have been rebuilt, but the majority of the inhabi- 
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tants still live in sheds erected within the blackened walls of their 
houses. 

The town and fortress of Oi*soya occupy an island of considerable 
length, and have a very picturesque appearance: tiie glenming mina- 
ret of the solitary mosque cutting against the party-coloured foliage 
that clothes the bills by which it is overshadowed, and the castellated 
and buttressed wall of the town reflecting itself in the river-tide. Much 
of this wall is now in ruin, although it may still be traced entirely 
along the bank. The island was fortified by the Austrians, but was 
afterwards ceded to the Tuiks, together with the fortress of Belgrade, 
by the Emperor Leopold. 




Next to Orsova, eastward, is Citate, a lon^ and straggling 
village, consisting of a main street about a mile and a half in lengthy 
with a church in the centre, and various streets intersecting it. The 
road from Kalafat to Citate is a continuous ascent ; the description of 
Ealafat, with its undergi'ound style of houses and mass of maize 
ricks, will also give an idea of Citate. 

Widdin is a large and handsome town, strongly fortified with a 
double line of works of great importance. The lortifications extend 
about 1,200 yards along the bant of the river. The walls are pro- 
tected by four strong bastions. There are some twelve or fourteen 
mosques, whose minarets relieve the outline of the picture. Imme- 
diately opposite, on the Wallachiau side, is Ealafat. 

Kalafut is one of the most strongly fortified positions on the 
Danube ; and as the sun sets bright on its houses, and throws long 
shadows from the masts and rigging of the shipping on the Danube^ 
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in summer, it has a pretty appearance ; but the view in winter, when a 
cloak of snow encloses all, has little of the picturesque. The village of 
Kalafat is on the side of the Danube, on a declivity sloping to the bank. 
Th« ground upon its side, as well as in its rear, is hilly, and there the 
Turks have mnde their lines. Kalafat is the central point, and in 
front of it is a long intrenchment. This intrenchment is a ditch and 
parapet, which, in its course, forms salient angles in front of the 
enemy, the apex being broken and divided, like the cone of a volcano, 




by way of giving a flanking defence. The ditch and parapet abut 
on the right and left upon the Danube, and are defended by forts which 
line the enceinte continue, A second and interior line of forts likewise 
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defends the works^ and commands the ground in front of the intrench- 
ment. The bridge upon the island is defended also by a work, and 
the island itself is fortified. It must be remembered that the relative 
position of Kalafat and Widdin are incorrect in most maps, which 
generally place the two as fronting each other on separate banks of 
the Danube. Kalafat^ is in reality^ a mile higher up the river than 
Widdin. 

A graceful curve of the river leads from one to the other, in 
which is the quarantine establishment, a group of wretched buildings 
erected close to the water's edge, and enclosed within a rude wooden 
paling, backed by a lofty cliff that runs far along the shore, riven 
into a thousand fantastic shapes. Nicojiolis is on the junction of the 
Aluta with the Danube. It is an extensive town, as well as a strong 
fortress, and surrounded by high hilsl. 




Rutzschuk is a considerable place, walled, and surrounded by a ditch. 
It contains only 30,000 inhabitants, though once its numbers were 
much greater. It possesses nine mosques, and its main street is 
wider and more carefiilly paved than any in Constantinople. Its 
principal trade is in salt, sugar, iron, and manufactured goods. Its 
exports are live stock, grain, wool, and timber; and its industry 
comprises sail-making by the women, and boat-building by the men. 
Almost opposite to Kutzschuk is Giurgevo, which partakes of the 
general character of the Danubian fortresses. 

Giurgevo, it is said, contains a population of 15,000 souls. It is 
a miserable place, composed of dirty narrow streets, and houses built 
of mud; with here and there one a little more pretending in its ap- 
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pearance, ornamented by a gaily-painted wooden verandnli. The 
coffee-bouses are numerous, and apparently afford more comfort than 
the private residencps. The principal square contains a tall quadran- 
gular tower, surmounted by a large bell, which sounds at certain 
hours, and is misnamed a clock ; but, with the exception of this ap- 
pendage, the square differs little from a large court-}' ard, surrounded 
by Irish cabins. 




Next, on the Bulgarian side, is Turtukai, a very large village, 
presenting a singular appearance. Its little cottages have each its 
own hay-stack, nearly as big as itself. Many of the dwellings are 
hollowed in the rock. Strings of capsicums wreathe round most of 
the doorways. The land in the immediate vicinity is highly culti- 
vated, and abounds in corn-fields and vineyards. 

Next to Silisti-ia, already described, is Kassova. 
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Beyond Rassoya is Hirsova. Tlib town is situated in a gorge 
between two rocks. It has been frequently taken by the Russians, 
recovered by the Turks, and taken again. 




Matchin and Ibrail are ports opposite to each other, the former 
on the Bulgarian — the latter, on the Wallachian side of the Danube. 
Beyond this is Galatz, near the junction of the Pruth and the 
Danube. 

The capital of Wallachia is Bucharest, or Bukai'est. 

Bucharest is situated 280 miles from Constantinople, and al- 
though covering an immense space, ia, in reality, but a huge village, 
and far different to the general accepted notion of a capital, llie 
style of architecture is trivial and primitive; the houses generally 
stand separate, and are sometimes surrounded hy 
rough expanses of ground. The materials are 
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placed^ and whitewashed, which has an unpleasant effect in sum- 
mer. Here and there arise mean-looking churches, something in 
the Byzantine style, each with two or three, or even four steeples. 
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The bells ore not hung in tliese steeples, but upon a cross pole, 
supported by two uprights, in front of the door, so that, on 
church-going days, a couple of moustachioed ringers, dressed in 
sheep-skins, may be seen dangling from the rope, and, at a dis- 
tance, appear to be undergoing the extreme penalty of the law. 
There are nearly one hundred churches, but none are worthy of 
description. The streets are of various degrees of width ; a few ai*e 
roughly paved with stones, in such fashion as loosely throwing them 
down can pave them. As no foundation is laid for the paving, every 
spring, when tlie snow melts, the earth gives way, and sinks into 
great holes, which the inhabitants are compelled to fill up with straw 
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and faggots. The bazaars are neither attractive nor well supph'ed ; 
VLud, as is usual, each trade has a street to itself. Not long since 
the people, both nobles and peasants, were among the most rude and 
uncouth people in Europe ; and all their improvement dates fi-om the 
nresent century. Nearly all the respectable people speak the French 
language. Communication with Russia has, however, been a bane to 
the country, having corrupted their good manners. The morals of 
the people are relaxed, and the marriage tie little respected. 

Jassy is a town of Moldavia, ana very near the Pruth, which 
separates between that province and Bessarabia in Russia. 

Opposite to Silistria is one of the most important Russian 
fortresses, — Oltenitza. 




After this survey of tlie Danubian fortifications, we may see the 
great difficulty which Russia has had to overcome in invading 
jBulgaria, as a prelude to an attack on Constantinople. Most of this 
difficulty she has already (April, 1854,) surmounted. Whether now 
our allied forces will be able to check her prosperous march, remains 
to be seen; but if not, the Balkan, as before stated, will be a still 
more formidable barricade to her advance. This range of hills runs 
up to a heiofht of 9,000 feet above the level of the ocean. Owing to 
impenetrable forests on its heights, together with deep chasms, 
ravines, and gorges, it is in many parts whollv impassable. Four 
ways lead over it into Roumelia, but they are all beset with difficul- 
ties, and in parts must be absolutely impassable if the invader be 
withstood by a moderately strong army. Indispensable to success is 
the conquest of Vaina and Schumla, t-ogether with several other 
strong fortified places. Surely the valiant forces of the West, aided 
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by tbese natural sources of protection, will be amply suflScient to 
defend European Turkey from the })aw of the Russian Bear. 

Little need be said of the war as it may be waged in Circassia, 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea. A few years ago the conflict in 
that quarter between Russia and Turkey, or Persia, was sanguinary 
and fierce. Possibly this may be the case again ; but, meanwhile, it is 
enough for the general English reader to acquaint himself with the 
main features and principal places of the country, in which the soldiers 
of his own land expect to grapple with our Muscovite foe. 

Sinope, on the southern sliore of the Black Sea, has been described. 
Faither eastward still is Trebizond, an extensive seaport town, which, 
it is to be hoped, will never acquire the melancholy notoriety of 
Sinope, The view of this place may very properly close our third 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COURT, GOVERNMENT, AND REIGNING SULTAN OF TURKEY. 



The Sultan Abdul Medjid Khan, born the 6th of May, 1822 
(14th ChdbAm, 1237), thirty-first sovereign of the fiimily of Osman, 
and twenty-eighth since the taking of Constantinople, succeeded his 
father, Sultan Mahmoud Khan, on the 1st of July, 1839 (Behy-el- 
akir, 1255). He was commencing his seventeenth year when he 
ascended the throne. He looked a little older than ne really was^ 
although his appearance was far from announcing a robust constitu- 
tion. Some months previously an inflammation of the lungs had 
endangered his life. He had been saved by the care of an Armenian 
Roman Catholic, Meriem-Khadoun, who was renowned for his cures. 
Slender and tall, he had the same long, pale face as his father ; his 
black eye-browp, less arched than those of Mahmoud, announced a 
mind of less haughtiness and of lesd energy. His lips are rather 
thick, and he is slightly marked with the small-pox. At this epoch 
of his life, his features did not present a very marked expression, as if 
no strong passion had yet agitated the young breast. But his eyes, 
large and very beautiful, sometimes became animated with a most 
lively expression, and glistened with the fire of intelligence. 
Although Abdul Medjid had not been subjected to the captivity 
usually reserved for the heirs to the throne, his education, which had 
been dfirected according to the custom of the seraglio, had been very 
superficial, and had not prepared him for the heavy responsibility 
which was hanging over him. 

Abdul Me^id was touch indebted to nature : he afterwards per- 
fected his education, and has become a most accomplished prince, 
remarkable above all for his passionate love of literature and the arts. 

The first time the young Sultan presented himself to the eyes of 
his subjects he was dressed in an European trousers and coat, over 
which was thrown the imperial cloak, fastened by a diamond aigrette. 
On his breast he wore the decoration of the Pficham-lflichar; his 
head was covered with the fez, surmounted by a diamond aigrette. 
The new king, while thus continuing the costume of his father, never* 
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theless presented only a pale resemblance to him. Simple without 
affectation, he cast around him glances full of softness and benevo- 
lence. Everything announced in him the dehonnaire successor of an 
inflexible ruler; nothing hitherto had indicated what great and 
precious qualities were concealed beneath the modest and tranquil 
exterior. He was received favourably by his people, but without any 
demonstration of enthusiasm. It was feared that this delicate youth 
could scarcely be equal to the importance of bis duties. People pitied 
him, and, at the same time, trembled for the future prospects of the 
country. The women alone, touched by his youth and his appearance 
of kindness, manifested their sympathy for him openly. When he 
went through Constantinople to the Mosque of Baiezid, they ran 
towards him from all parts : " Is not our son handsome ?" they cried, 
adopting him with affection. 

Abdul Medjid would not inhabit the old seraglio. This palace 
recalled to him too many melancholy souvenirs : too much blood had 
been shed there; too many innocent persons had perished there; and, 
above all, too many sultans and brothers of the Sultan had been 
murdered there. Abdul Medjid forsook it, proving thus that he 
wished to break off all connection with the sinister history of his 
ancestors. Abdul Medjid is not married. He has only his concubines. 
A legal marriage is forbidden to the Sultan. It has been feared 
that families, honoured by so high an alliance, might become too 
powerful. Democratic equality, beneath an absolute master, is the 
foundation of the institutions of Turkey. 

Thus the Sultan alone is deprived of the four lawful wives which 
the Koran allows to those who can support them. The harem is com- 
posed of about thirty cadines, or ladies, and a still greater number of 
odalesqttes or waiting-women. 

Amongst the cadines, two or three only are looked upon as 
favourites. There are also dancers and singers, who, by a caprice of 
the master, may sometimes be raised to the rank of sultana. 

The women belonging to the Sultan are never either Turks or 
Greeks. It is forbidden to shut up a free woman ; and since the 
suppression of piracy, European women have ceased to be brought to 
the seraglio. The seraglio is recruited, then, exclusively from 
Georgians, Malays, and Abyssinians. Accordingly, the Sultan, 
'^ having only slaves for his wives, is himself the son of a slave — a 
reproach which the Turks do not spare him when they are discon- 
tented with him. 

Abdul Medjid has already nine children, amongst whom five are 
daughters. He had a great number of sisters, for whom he always 
testified considerable affection. He has now only three alive. They 
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limve been married to higli fhnoionanes tt tLe oomt. Formerij it 
was enmcted that male cliildren spnukg from similar unions sUould be 
pot to death immediately after their birth. It is usidess to add that 
this barbarous custom do longer exists. 

Neither years nor the exerdae of pover have altovd the character 
of Abdol Medjid. His physiognomy alone is slightly modi6ed by 
age. A trareliery recently admittnl to the honour of b^ng presented 
to him, has described him as follows : — 

** I found Abdul Medjid very simply dressed ; he wore the 
Prankish costume, in vogue since the adoption of the reform. His 
fsice, thiu and pale, seemed rather fatigued; his physiognomy was 
gentle and beneYolent^ but stamped with a Tao^ue and profound 
sadness ; bus eyes were half closed ; and his hea<C slightly leaning 
upon his shoulders, seemed as though it had already succumbed to the 
too prolonged burden of supreme power. He received the traveller, 
who was presented by Ismael Pacha, with a gracious smile, and con- 
rersed with me for some time. It was easy to discern, from the 
Prince's expression, that he understood the words addressed to him 
before they were translated. But it does not appear that the Sultan 
is in the habit of conversing with foreigners except through the 
means of an interpreter. Abdul Medjid put several questions to me 
about France, and inquired the object of my voyage.** 

The latter giving him certain details of his numerous travels 
in various parts of the globe, the Sultan appeared to muse, as though 
he — the poor captive chained to the throne — envied the erratic liberty 
of his interlocutor. 

Abdul Medjid both understands and loves civilisation. He is 
especially partial to the literature and institutions of France. All the 
French classical autliurs are familiar to him. 

If Abdul Medjid loves literature, he wishes to have his taste for it 
shared by his subjects, whom he is always endeavouring to rescue 
from their ignorance. It is from his reign that the re-organisation of 
public iastrucdon must be dated. 

In 1846 an imperial decree ordered the formation of a council, to 
which were intrusted all questions of public instruction, and the task 
of erecting a building to serve as a new univei-sity. 

The state of the muktebs, or primary schools, is satisiactorT 
enough at the present day. Elementary instruction in Turkey is 
gratuitous and obligatory. 

The law ordains that each Mussulman, as soon as his sons or 
daughters have reached their sixth year, shall have their names 
inscribed in the books of one of the public schools, unless he 
proves his intention of educating them at homej and shows that he 
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possesvses the menns of doing; so. At Constantinople there are now^ 
existing; 396 muktebs, or free schools, frequented by 29,700 chil- 
dren of both sexes. After four or five years passed in the miikteb, 
the child who wishes to continue his studies further, enters a 
secondary school, where instruction on all points is also gratuitous. 
There are now six of these schools at Constantinople, containing 870 
pupils. 

The superior instruction has been divided into several branches : 
the school of the mosque of Ahmed, and that of Suleiman, for the 
younff men who are intended to fill public appointments ; the college 
of Valide-Sultana, founded with the same view ; the normal school, 
for the education of the professors ; the imperial school of medicine j 
the military school ; the naval school ; and the agricultural school of 
San Stefano. Abdul Medjid, who has studied the writings of the 
political economists, has understood that agriculture must be the prin- 
cipal source of the riches of the empire. Indeed, Turkey, distanced 
by other nations in trade and commerce, should be above all on agri- 
cultural country, and a producer of raw materials. It was this con- 
viction which led to the ej^tablishment of San Stefano, where sixty-six 
young men, half natives and half foreigners, are instructed. Agri- 
culture, for the rest, is much in want of encouragement. For a long 
time past it has been in a deplorable condition. The 'I'urkish peasant 
is ignorant, and wedded to his old routine ; while the exactions of 
every kind to which he has been subjected up to the present time, 
have entirely discouraged him, 

Abdul Medjid himself superintends these different schools, and 
visits in person at the frequent examinations by which the progress of 
the pupils is tested. In a vast hall, decorated with military trophies, 
and provided with scientific instruments of every kind, a hundred 
young men, of from fifteen to twenty years of age, modestly await the 
Sultan, whom they love as much as they revere. No noise takes 
place amongst them — no conversation — no laughter; nil eyes are 
turned towards the throne, which stands in the middle of the room, 
and which is as yet empty. 

At length Abdul Medjid appears and sits down — near him the 
sheiks, the ulemas, the ministers, and the principal pachas. Each 
pupil advances in turn towards the throne, and replies to the questions 
which are put to him by one of the professors, one of the ministers, or 
by the Sultan himself. The questions refer to mathematics, litera- 
ture, and art. When Abdul Medjid puts a question, he does so with 
the greatest kindness. If the pupil replies correctly, a soft smile 
lights up the Sultan's face ; if he makes a mistake, the Sultan corrects 
him with indulgence^ and without making the least reproach. When 
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the examination is finished, rewards are given to those pupils who 
have chiefly distinguished themselves. 

The young Turks are very intelligent and ver}' docile ; without 
vanity ; exceedins^ly conscientious, and hent upon doing their duty. 
They are grave, but polite in their demeanour, and never quarrel or 
dispute. 

There are numerous libraries at Constantinople ; the number of 
volumes which they contain may be estimated at 80,000, reckoning 
both MSS. and printed books. The literature of Arabia, Persia, and 
Turkey, is represented in them ; and the collection includes philoso- 
phical and theological worlcs, poetry, history, hooks of science, and an 
immense number of those treatises on conduct and manners, to which 
the Turks attach almost as much importance as the Chinese them- 
selves. The printing-press does its work at Constantinople, but as 
yet only slowly. The periodical press has produced a sufliciently lar«:e 
number of journals, printed sometimes in French, sometimes in 
Tui'kish or Greek. 

The Sultan is a traveller. He has made two journeys : the first, 
in Roumelia, lasting thirty-eight days; the second, in the Archi- 
pelago, lasting twenty-four days. He was everywhere received with 
great enthusiasm, not only by the Mussulmans, but also by the rayas 
of all sects. He was thus enabled to experience, in his own per.^on, 
how much he was loved and admired by his e^rateful people, and to 
strengthen himself in bis determination to follow in the footsteps of 
his father. At Smyrna, especially, the welcome given to the young 
Prince was marked by the liveliest sympathy, and the Europeans 
established in that commercial town were not the last to honour him 
with triumphal arches. In this last voyage tl^e Sultan was accom- 
panied by his brother, Abdul Aziz Effendi. This prince, iar from 
having been put to death, according to the old custom in respect t& 
brothers of the reigning monarch, is treated with the utmost kindness. 
The mistrust of nis sovereign has not even condemned him to the 
shameful captivity of the seraglio. 

We shall now abridge, for the benefit of the i*eador. Lord Broug- 
ham's masterly account of the Government of the Otoman Empire, 
as contained in his profound and learned work on *'PoHtical Phi- 
losophy." 

In Turkey, wliere the Sultan (or gi*and seignior, as we sometimes 
call him, after the Italians,) is the supreme and absolute ruler, there 
exists no one but himself who can be said to possess any power. He 
issues his edicts, which have the force of laws. He commands the 
whole naval and military power of the country. He sometimes,, 
though in violation of the Koran, which is the veiy ground-work of 
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.Lis authority, imposes taxes on the people, and levies them as he likes^ 
either generally, or locally, or partially, making one place, or one set 
of persons, or one individual, pay, and not the rest of his subjects. 
And, with few exceptions, the whole nation is subject to his absolute 
will and caprices, and there is no one who does not derive from him 
all the authority and weight he possesses in any employment, or in 
any station. 

As, however, the Sultan cannot do all the business of the country, 
but, on the contrary, from the indolent habits of the East, and the 
worse and more effeminate habits contracted by the bad education of 
despotic princes, passes his time inactive and averse to employment of 
any kind, he is obliged to delegate his power to ministers and officers 
of different kinds, — yet all of these are named and removed by him, 
and are absolutely dependent on his pleasure or caprice. His prime 
minister is called the Grand Vizier; the minister oi foreign affairs is 
the Eeis Effendi; the governors of provinces are called oashaws or 
pashas; the admiral is called the capitnn (captain) pasha, and so 
forth ; the judges are called cadis ; and all these act in the Sultan's 
name, and obey, absolutely, whatever orders he gives them ; so that, 
if he pleases to order that a cause be decided in a particular way, the 
judges must obey ; and applications to the Sultan, or the bashaw or 
governor of a province, to interfere for this purpose, are very frequent. 
Thus there is no possibihty of resisting his superior authority, or con- 
trolling his universally prevailing influence, unless it be that some 
kind of hmits are fixed, by the Koran, and by the bodies of priests and 
lawyers who interpret it, and administer the laws founded upon it, and 
whom it is not the practice of the Sultan to interfere with, although 
he appoints all their chiefs, either directly, or through his goveniors. 
The chief priest, or primate, or archbishop, is called the Grand Mufti, 
and owes his promotion to office to the Sultan entirely, at whose 
pleasure he continues to hold it till he is removed. 

It should, however, be remarked, that there are certain privileged 
bodies, which do practically put a salutary check upon the power of 
the Sultan. There is, in the first place, the Ulema (a body composed 
of students for the magistracy and priesthood), whose opinion has 
great weight with the people. There are also the descendants of the 
Prophet Mohammed, who form a considerable body, and are of great 
influence throughout the empire, and who, among other substantial 
advantages, such as that of being exempt from all taxation, enjoy the 
privilege of having a court gf their own, — the Nakib, — wherein alone 
they can be tried. The mufti, or head of the Ulemas, is also exempt 
from capital punishment, and his property cannot be confiscated. 

Notwithstanding these privileged uodies, however,and the reverence 
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which the Sultan is oUiged to show, at leat^t outwardly, to the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, from which, as we have observed, he deiives his 
power, it is hardlv necessary to add, that it is a power constantly and 
grievously abused. The Eastern tyrant orders any individual to be 
seized and put to death for a look, much more for a mutinous word. 
He walks tnrough his capital, perhaps in disguise, and settles some 
dispute between his subjects by ordering one to give up his property 
to another, because he thinks, upon a moment's inquii*y, that the latter 
has a right to it, or merely because his caprice makes him lean to one 
rather than the other. H^ hears a charge against a man, and at once 
strangles him on the spot; or he takes a dislike, and, without any 
pretext at all, kills him, and sells his family for slaves. He covets 
some one*s house, or garden, or jewel, or wite, and instantly seizes it, 
or kills the owner that he may take it. Even this is not the worst 
that the people suffer; for, were this all, men might be safe by keeping 
at a distance, and the despot cannot be everywhere. But where he 
himself is not, his deputies, his bashaws, or, as in some countries they 
are called, his bee^lerbegs, are, and their subaltern oppressor. Each 
has all the sovereign's prero|>;atives in his own person; and though they 
are all liable to be summarily punished, not only by removal, but by 
being strangled with the bowstring sent to be inflicted upon them, and 
although the prince does now and then so punish wicked governors, 
yet he has a direct interest in their exactions ; for one of his largest 
revenues is the succeeding as heir to all pei*sons in his service; and in 
case they should conceal, or secretly make over to their family the 
ffains they have made in the public service, the Sultan, during their 
life, squeezes the money from them, and puts them to the tortures by 
the bastinado — severe strokes on the soles of the feet — and by other 
torments, in order to discover their propertv. The bowstring is used 
in a way quite characteristic of the Turkish despotism. The Sultan, 
or his vizier, if he be the person ordering the punishment, sends an 
officer, generally one of very inferior rank, to the bashaw who has 
been complained of, and whose conduct has, behind his back, been 
examined oy the government at Constantinople. He carries a bow- 
string with him, and the ordar of the Sultan in writing, sealed with 
the imperial signet, dipped into black ink, and signed witn the Sultan's 
cipher or togbra. The bashaw, if he has a power in his hands which 
enables him to set the sovereign at defiance, and to rebel against his 
authority, avoids seeing the messenger, and puts him to death on some 
pretext, as having him waylaid, and representing him as killed by 
banditti. But if not, he at once, on receiving the messenger's com- 
munication, kisses the sealed paper and the bowstring, bares his neck, 
and allows the man to strangle him| when his body is either buried 
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privately, or thrown to be devoured by dogs, according as the people, 
or the troops at the seat of his government^ (called a pasbalik), are 
well or ill disposed towards his person. 

We have stated that the Sultjin's power in Turkey, as all over the 
East, extends to committing any acts of extortion or plunder that he 
pleases. But the power of regulai* taxation is very seldom exercised ; 
and nothing can be more deserving^ of our attention than this circum- 
stance. The only legal tax to which a Mussulman is subjected is 
one called Sadakah (alms), from its primitive destination, being the 
support of the poor ; and Zakah (purih cation), because that portion of 
his property which a moslem offers up to God is to purify, or render 
lawtul, the possession of the remainder. This, together with the capi- 
tation-tax, paid by the Christians and Jews living in the Turkish 
dominions, and the fifth of all the spoil gained in battle, as well as 
the sale of the land in the conquered provinces, was at first sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the government, and to maintain the splen- 
dour with which the Rhalifs, the earliest successors of Mahommed, 
.surrounded their courts. In course of time, however, when that 
portion of the revenue which arose from their conquests failed by the 
want of success of their arms against the Christians, the rulers of 
Mohnmmodan states had rccoiirso to the expedient of imposing certain 
duties u[K)n the importation or exportation of goods, and the sale of 
provisions in the markets. Even this tax, though it appears to weigh 
chiefly upon the Christains and Jews, to whose hands trade and com- 
merce have always been nearly confined, met with considerable 
opposition on the part of Mohammedan divines of all ages, who con- 
sidered it as illegal. The only taxes now gathered throughout the 
Turkish empire, are 2 per cent, on all articles of trade held by 
moslems; and the zehiatu-l-kharij, i.e., 5 per cent, upon the pro- 
duce of cultivated land, or 10 per cent, upon the spontaneous produce 
of the earth. 

The chief limit to the power of the Sultan is the dread of the 
people being able to bear no longer with his oppression, and rebelling 
against him. Should any such revolt happen, and the troops join 
the insurgents, or be overpowered by them, the ignorance of the 
people, and the want of any order of men having influence with them 
— any natural leaders — might cause tlie rebellion to spread fast and 
far. This, consequently, is a danger always to be guarded against. 
Now, the habit of going on in one way, and providing for the expenses 
of the state in a particular manner, has begotten the expectation among 
the people that the Sultan will always confine himself within the same 
limits; and though he is not, and cannot be bound by any authoiity 
higher than his own, so to restrict himself in the exercise of his 
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absolute sway, yet the general belief is, that be will, and extreme 
discontent might be excited by his frustrating such expectations, and 
breaking through the practice of himself and his ])redecessors. This 
might lead to rebellion ; and to avuid the danger of it, he will gene- 
rally conform to those customs which ha?e been long established and 
followed by his ancestors. There is, indeed, but little security to the 
people, or any portion of them, from this feeble restraint. J^or the 
tyrant and his deputies may commit any outrages they please to gi-atlf}' 
their rage, caprice, avarice, or lust ; they may oppress or pillage indi- 
viduals, or single towns, or districts; and, accordingly, they do in this 
way raise money, and maltreat individuals or bodies of men, because 
partial resistance is easily put down. But a tax would be felt all over 
the country, and, therefore, this they dare not impose. It would arm 
all men against them, and that is nut to be wished. Where some great 
event, some danger to the whole community, gives a prospect of their 
submitting to be taxed, the experiment may be tried. But, in general, 
it is avoided by all sultans. They prefer partial levies, as in the 
capital and one or two great ports, or they trust to crown lands, which, 
by partial seizures and forfeitures, they can extend at pleasure ; or 
they rely on the treasures accumulated by their predecessors ; or, 
finally, they phmder individuals and particular districts, and, above 
all, bashaws or governors, who have been allowed to scourge and im- 
poverish the people, and who make the Sultan a large sharer in their 
unjust gains; by which means they purchase impunity for their 
exactions, and a license to continue them. Nothing, it is evident, can 
be 80 disastrous as such a system. No man is secure in his property 
for an instant ; all are compelled carefully to conceal their possessions, 
lest they should lose their liberty, or possibly theh' lives and theii* 
property too. Industry is thus not merely cramped, but almost 
prevented or extirpated, by men being deprived of all confidence in 
their enjoyments of its rewards. The country, fertile in its resources ' 
of all kinds, is left waste, or only cultivated as far as the absolute 
necessities of providing sustenance may require. The nearer you 
approach the seat of government, this is more the case; and the 
neighbourhood of the capital, which, in other countries, is naturally the 
scene of extended labour, thick population, and great cultivation, is in 
Turkey marked by barrenness and neglect. Constantinople can 
only be approached on the land side by travelling through extensive 
wastes, without either man, or beast, or tillage. 

The foundation of the whole Turkish law is laid in the Koran, or 
Mohammedan scriptures ; and here the absolute power of the sovereign 
is distinctly pronounced, and the duty of passive submission to his 
will inculcated upon all; as a duty to God immediately rendered. 
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Indeed^ tliis precept foUo^vs from the position filled by the Sultan, as 
Mohammed's descendant and representative, and as supreme head of 
the religion itself; for the Koran, prescribing to the people their 
<luties, secures privileges or power to Mohammed alone, whom it 
exempts from all laws. The religion of the Turks, moreover, and their 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishments, is a lively and 
constantly active principle. A practical submission to the will of the 
sovereign is considered a passport to paradise ; and hence, whoever 
is not in open revolt against him, receives, if he cannot evade it, the 
order for iiis execution with devotion, and kisses the paper, called a 
Hatti-sherif, that contains it. So the extension of the Moham- 
medan religion by all means is an object nearest the heart of all 
Moslems: insomuch, that old women have bequeathed their fortunes 
ns rewards to such as shall have exterminated a certain number of 
infidels. The Koran, however, forbids the employing of force for 
the propagation of the religion of Mohammed ] it opens the gates of 
salvation to all who believe in God, and do good works, declaring 
that prayer and fasting, benevolence and charity, are the means of 
admission to the presence of God. 

Add to all this, that the Koran, which is the Turk's rule of life, 
not only invests the Sultan with unlimited power, but secures him 
against all approaches of a competitor. It holds all men to be abso- 
lutely equal, excludes every notion of a nobility, destroys all respect 
for hereditary distinctions, and regards every one of the people as 
absolutely on the same level with all his fellow-subjects, unless in so 
far as be happens at the moment to enjoy tlie sovereign's favour, from 
which, if the moment after he should fall, he must sink into the 
mass of the community. 

The administration consists in the appointment of the great 
officers or dignitaries of the state, and their union in the divan or 
council, which used to meet regularly five times a week for the trans- 
action of publio business. Besides its judicial function, as a court of 
appeal from bashaws of provinces and other persons who act as judges, 
this council deHberat.es upon all questions of policy, and all petitions 
of individuals : it is also said to sanction the execution of all persons 
whom the Sultan may be pleased to destroy ; and we are desired to 
believe that no such execution can take place without their decision, the 
sentence being recorded by tbe mufti, or high priest, in his own hand- 
writing. If this were so, the check on the sovereign's caprice would 
be but feeble, considering how the divan is composed, and how it 
deliberates. The grand vizier, the mufti, the ministers of the foreign, 
the home, the marine, and the artillery departments, with certain 
bashaws and other functionanes, said to be iiTomovable without a 
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sentence of the divan, but forming a minority of the whole council; 
constitute this body ; and all its sittings are held in the presence 
of the Sultan, who, though not sitting at the same board, yet heai*s 
every word that is said from behind a grating communicating with 
his apartment. Now, all the members are named by him, and a 
majority are admitted to be removable at his pleasure ; but, in fact, 
the whole are so substantially ; nor would it very much signify if they 
were all irremovable, for consider from what class they ai'e all chosen. 
In the Seraglio (which is a vast circuit of several miles round, and 
devoted to the palaces of the Sultan, his wives, and other female 
favourites,) there is a school, called the Hasoda, establislied for train- 
ing young slaves of both sexes, brought thither from vaiious parts of 
the world when mere infants. The girls are destined to replenish the 
harem, or women^s apartments ; the boys, to become servants of the 
state, that is, of the empire. Under the savage dominion of the 
eunuchs, who fill the highest offices in the household, these boys ai*e 
trained up in habits of the most servile submission, and inspired, from 
their tenoerest years, with the greatest devotion to the Sultan's per- 
son. The rule of Turkish policy is indexible, that from this class 
must be chosen the grand viziers, the mufti, and all the other minis- 
ters and officers of state. It is difficult to suppose that men so 
educated should offer the least re^sistance to their master's will, when 
sitting in divan, with whatever authority their deliberations might be 
invested. 

The result of our inquiry, then, is, that fear of revolt, chiefly in 
cases of outrage to the religious feelino-s of the people, is the only 
check on the Sultan's abuse of his despotic power ; while on its 
ordinary exercise there can be none whatever. Yet, partly from this 
cause, and still more from the precarious hold which all the possessors 
of arbitrary authority must ever have, it has happened, as might be 
expected, that with all the provisions which the Turkish system 
makes for securing the Sultan upon his throne, no crown in ^Europe 
so frequently passes from one monarch to another. In less than three 
centuries and a half, there have been aboye twenty-four successors of 
the Prophet on the throne of Constantinople, oeing less than an 
average of sixteen years to each reign. In France and England, 
during half the same period, there have not been more than ten in 
the one country, and seven or (reckoning the republic one) eight in 
the other. So frail a thing is despotic power in its substance and 
groundwork, how solid and awful soever may be its outward form ; 
and so well founded was the remark which Marshal Desti-^es drily 
made to Louis XIV., in answer to an explanation of that prince upon 
the authority of the Sultan^ ''That is indeed something likereig-n- 
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ing !" " True, sire, and I have seen two or three Sultans strangled 
in my time." The marshal had been for a few years ambassador at 
* Constantinople. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE RELIGION OF TURKEY. 



The reader, it is presumed, is familiar with the name of Mahomet, 
or Mohammed. This Arabian chieftain and prophet was born in the 
year 569 of the Christian era. He belonged to the tribe of Koreish, 
which had acquired, by fraud or force, the custody of the Caaba, at 
Mecca. That sacred fane had been in existence at least seven hun- 
dred years before his birth. To it the Arabians had devoutly 
repaired, in worship of the sun, moon, and fixed stars, the objects of 
their idolatry. The sacerdotal office at Mecca devolved, through 
four lineal descents, to the grandfather of Mahomet; and the family 
of the Hashemites, from whence he sprang, was the most respectable 
and sacred in the eyes of their country. In his early infancy, he 
was deprived of his father, his mother, and his grandfather; his 
uncles were strong and numerous; and in the division of the inherit- 
ance, the orphan's share was reduced to five camels, and an Ethiopian 
maid-servant. Abu Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was the 
guide and o;uardian of his youth. In his twenty-fifth year, he en- 
tered into the service of Cadijah (Khadijah), a noble rich widow, 
engaged in commerce, who soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of 
her hand and fortune. When forty years old, he assumed the title of 
prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the Koran. He was beautiful 
and majestic in his appearance, urbane and winning in his manners, 
fascinating and persuasive in his speech. He was remarkable for all 
private and domestic virtues. To his wife, much older than himself, 
he was proverbially kind and faithful. Yet he had never been taught 
either to read or write. This want of learning was so far from 
provino^ an impediment to him in effectinff his designs, that it very 
strongly promoted them ; for he insisted that the writings which he 
produced as revelations from God could not possibly be forgeries, 
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inasmuch as they were elegant in style, and excellent in doctrine, and, 
therefore, could not have originated merely with one so illiterate as 
himself. Accordingly, his followers, so far from being ashamed of 
their master's ignomnce, glory in it, and triumphantly appeal to it as 
the evidence of his divine mission. 

Mahomet made two journey^s into Syria, where he made himself 
acquainted with the principles and teachings both of Judaism and 
of Christianity, so far, at least, as these could be discovered under the 
gToss corruptions by which they were then overlaid. With the con- 
tents of other systems of religion, he became familiar through conver- 
sation with tbe pilgiims, who annually flocked to Mecca from all 
quarters of Arabia. From his earliest youth, he was addicted to 
religious contemplation. Each year, duiing^ the month of Ramadan, 
he was wont to withdraw from the world; and, secluding himself 
in the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca, to give himself up to 
solitary thought and prayer. In this way he became convinced of 
the Divine existence, in its unity, spirituality, and omnipotent activity. 
His heart was flred with a hatred and horror of all idolatry. He 
resolved to reform the religion of his countrymen. He beo;an by 
accusing both Jews and Christians of corrupting the revelations 
which they had received fi'om heaven through Moses, and through 
Christ. Both these prophets, he said, had foretold the coming of 
another who should be greater than themselves, and complete the 
revelation of God. That predicted apostle of the Almighty's he 
announced to be himself. He was the last and gi'eatest of all the 
prophets. He began, therefore, to deliver, from time to time, de- 
tached sentences, which he said were given to him by God through 
the angel Gabriel. But would he not work a miracle to confinn his 
pretensions? ''No," he replied; ''God refuses those signs and 
wonders that would depreciate the merit of faith, and aggravate the 
guilt of infidelity." The unity of God was the grand and leading 
article of the creed he taught under the name of Islam or Islamism. To 
this he added a second, which affirmed his own prophetic mission and 
prerogatives. The sentence continually in the mouth of Mahometans 
IS "Allah il illah, Muhamed resoul Allah" — " There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet." He rejected the woi-ship of idols and 
men, of stars and planets, on the rational principle, that whatever 
rises must set, that whatever is bom must die, that whatever is cor- 
ruptible must decay and perish. In the Author of the Universe his 
rational enthusiasm confessed and adored an infinite and eternal being, 
without form or place, without issue or similitude, present to our 
most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of his own nature, 
^and deriving from hinoself all moral and intellectual perfection. Thia 
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first principle of religion Mahomet proclaimed ivitli sincerity and 
earnestness to his polytheistic countrymen : it came to them with all 
the force of a new revelation. Even Jews were astounded hy it, for 
Jehovah had become to them little more than an idle name; and 
Christians were enraptured with it, for, amid the multiplicity of the 
image- worship which prevailed amongst them, the idea of Goas unity 
and greatness had been suffered almost to sink into oblivion. There 
was, therefore, a great truth at the basis of the religion of ^lahomet. 
To this, more than to any other cause, for a time at least, his success 
in preaching must be attributed. 

The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet were those of 
his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend. Gadijah believed the 
words, and cherished the glory of her husband ; the obsequious and 
affectionate Zeid was tempted by the prospect of freedom ; the illus- 
trious Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his 
<;ousin with the spirit of a youthful hero ; and the wealth, modera- 
tion, and veracity of Abubeker confirmed the religion of the prophet, 
whom he was destined to succeed. After the lapse of three years, the 
converts to the new faith amounted to fourteen. Seven more years 
passed, and his faithful wife was called away by death, just in time t(i 
be saved the pain of seeing her husband proscribed, and his death 
determined on by the citizens of Mecca. At the dead of night, 
accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from his 
house. The assassins, who watched at his door, were deceived by the 
figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was covered with the 
green vestment of Allah's apostle. Three days were the two fugi- 
tives concealed in a cave called Thor, at the distance of a league from 
Mecca. This flight from the sacred city has fixed the memorable era 
of the Hegira, from which the Mahometan nations still compute their 
lunar yenrs. The date of it, according to our computation, is July 
16th, 622. He sought the neighbouring city, Medina. Here he 
found zealous supporters — seventy-three men, and two women. These 
came out to him to lead him into their city with triumph. Five 
hundred other ardent citizens met them, and he entered Medina amid 
acclamations of loyalty and devotion, sixteen days after his flight 
from Mecca. 

From that day, Mahomet assumed the exercise of both the regal 
and the sacerdotal oflice. His power increased; his followers 
multiplied. He began to emplby the sword in propagation of Islamism, 
promising a voluptuous paradise to every faithful soldier who should 
perish on the battle-field. Seven years elapsed, and Mecca received 
nim as a divine prophet and absolute king. Idolatry was abolished, 
Mahometanism established in that ancient place ; and thenceforward to 
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bis death did his conquests enlarge, and his might increase. He was 
himself present at nine battles or sieges; and fifty enterprises of war 
were achieved in ten years by himself or his lieutenants. He expired 
in the 6drd year of his age^ the 632nd of the Christian era, ana tbe 
10th of the Hegira. 

The Koran — sometimes called incoiTectly the Alkoran, for the 
prt^x " Al*' is simply equivalent to tlie article "the" — is the book 
whici' contains the collection of all the prophetic utterances given by 
tbe Ai-4.bian propbet. Some of tbese may have been suggested by a 
smcere e. thusiasm ; but most were coolly devised by tbe wily and 
clever Mabv met, to forward his own purposes, and justify his own 
behests, as circumstances from time to time required. This book is at 
once the canon of religious truth, ceremonial observances, moral pre- 
cepts, and civil statutes among all the nations professing Islamism. 
It contains, in short, all that is necessary for them to know. Hence, 
after the Saracenic general Amrou had taken the Egyptian city Alex- 
andria, in the 20th year of the Hegira, he was commanded by his 
master, the Caliph Omar, to destroy the noble libraiy, which had 
been for generations accumulating; there, " Because," said the fana- 
tical successor of the prophf't, "if these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the book of Oocl (the Koran), tliey are useless, and need not be 
preserved ; if they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be 
destroyed." This sentence was executed with blind obedience; the 
volumes of paper and parchment were distributed to the four thousand 
baths of the city, to be used as fuel for the fires; and such was their 
incredible number, that six months elapsed before they were all 
consumed. 

The Koran has since been augmented by a supplement, called the 
Sunnah, which contains the oral traditions of the prophet and his three 
earliest successors. The Sunnah has been commented on by various 
doctors, and when the commentaries and the book do not agree, the 
Irgista and ulemaha meet for the purpose of consulting the Koran. 
There are also, as a supplement to this body of laws, the Opinions of 
the DoctorSf the Kucunamah, the Aadel, and the Ourf, or the Con- 
stitution of the Princes. 

The reader will now be prepared for the statement, that the pre- 
valent religion of the Ottoman empire is Mahometanism. The 
reigning Sultan is always the living successor of the Arabian prophet. 
The bulk of his subjects are disciples of that famous fanatic or im- 
postor. All other religion is only tolerated, under more or less 
injurious restrictions, by the government of the Subhme Porte. 
The Turks appropriate to themselves the name of Moslemim, which 
has been conoipted into Mussulman, signifying persons professing the 
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doctrine of Mahomet. They also call themselves ^'True Believers/' 
and all the world beside are *^ Infidels." 

The Koran consists of 114 chapters, of very unequal length, and 
various importance. It is universally allowed to be written with the 
utmost elegance and purity of lanu;uag'e. It is confessedly the standard 
of the Arabic tongue. Its style is generally beautiful and fluent, 
adorned with bold figures, after the eastern fashion of writing, and in 
some places (especially where the majesty and attributes of God are 
described) sublime and magnificent. As already intimated, the 
fundamental doctrine of the Koran is that of the divine unity. The 
worship and reverence due to the only true God are frequently 
inculcated with great clearness and force. Resignation to the divine 
will is sedulously enjoined, together with many other virtues, both 
human and divine; hence the name of Islam, which signifies sub- 
mission to the service and commands of God. Maliometans divide 
their religion into iwo parts — ImAn, i.e., faith or theory ; and Din, 
t. «., religion or practice. There is one fundamental point on which 
faith is built; and four on which practice is based. The one is the 
sententious formula, that there is one God, and Mahomet is his 

grophet ; the four are — prayer, alms, fastings, and the pilgrimage to 
[ecca. 

Under the head of Faith in God, six different particulars are com- 
prehended. 1. Belief in Allah as an infinite, pure, uncompounded 
spirit, almighty, and invested with universal sovereignty. 2. Belief 
in the existence of angels. These are thought to be intelligent 
ci'eatures, tenanting bodies of fire, requiring no food, not propagating 
their species, and engaged in many works of worship and service to 
God. At their head are four, thus distinguished: — Michael, the 
friend and protector of the Jews ; Azrael, the angel of death, who 
separates men's souls from their bodies; Lsraftl, who will sound the 
trumpet at the resurrection; and, highest of all, Gabriel, nearest 
God's throne, entrusted with revelations, and employed to write down 
the divine decrees. 

The devil, whom the Koran calls Eblts, from his despair, was 
once, an angel among those nearest to God's presence. His name 
then was Azazll, but he fell for refusing to pay homage to Adam at 
God's command. 

Besides angels, the Mahometans believe in genii, an order of 
beings between men and angels, created, like the latter, of fire, but, 
like the former, needing food, divided into sexes, and liable to 
death. 

3. Faith in God implies a belief in his Scriptures, which consist 
of the pentateuch of Moses ; the Psalms of David ; a gospel of Jesus 
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Christy attributed to St. Bamabas^ very different from those which we 
receive^ and, no doubt, a forgery ; and iinally, the Koran, after which 
no further book of God is to be expected. 4. In his prophets, stated 
to be S24,000. The names of all these are not on record ; but only 
those of some, principally copied from the Jewish Scriptures. 5. Iii 
the resuiTection and a future judgment. Substantially, the Mahometan 
faith in these coming events agrees with that of Christian countries -, 
but it is garnished by many fancies, some sublime, and others absurd, 
both as to the events which shall precede them, and the circumstances by 
which they shall be accompanied. The resurrection (it is thought) will 
extend to genii and to all animals, as well as to human beings. After 
the judgment is over, the whole assembly of mankind will be divided 
into two parts — the good and the wicked. All will have to pass across 
a narrow bridge — nne as a hair, and sharper than the edge of a 
sword — which is laid over the midst of hell. The good will slip 
over like Jightning; the wicked will miss their footing-, and fall 
headlong into the abyss below. The damned will be divided inta 
classes, and punished in various ways. Their torments will be regu- 
lated in deg^ree, according* to the diverse deserts of the crimes com- 
mitted by tne sufferers ; out he who is most lightly punished will be 
shod with shoes of fire, which will cause his skull to boil like a 
cauldron. Unfaithful Moslems will in time expiate their offences^ 
and be relieved from woe; but the perdition of infidels will be 
everlasting. 

The righteous will be received into paradise. Ere they enter 
that blessed abode, they will drink at tlie prophet's pond, whose 
immense space is filled with water from the rivers of paradise,, 
being whiter than milk, and more odoriferous than musk; whoso 
drinks of it will thirst no more for ever. Paradise is situate above 
the seven heavens, and next to the throne of God. Its earth is of 
finest wheat-fiour or musk; its stones are pearls and jacinths; its 
buildings of silver or gold. The trunks of its trees ai^e gold ; and 
there is one called Tdba, or the tree of happiness. It stands in the 
palace of the prophet, but its branches will reach to the house of every 
believer. They are laden with pomegranates, grapes, and other 
luscious fruits, and will, according to desire, supply him who touches 
them with flesh and fowls, all dressed and cooked ; yea, even with 
silken garments, and royal beasts whereon to ride. From the root of 
this tree the rivers take their rise; some flowing with milk, some 
with wine, and others with honey. But the great attraction of paradise 
will be its resplendent and ravishing girls, or houries, created of pure 
musk, beaming upon the faithful with large black eyes, free fi'pm all 
the impurities of earthly women, and d\7elling in enormous ho)low 
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pearls. Rewards will be various ; but the very meanest believer will 
Lave 80,000 servants, 72 wives of the girls of paradise, beside those 
he had in this world, and a tent erected for him of pearls, jacinths^ 
and emeralds, vast in its extent. All physical excretions will be by 
odoriferous perspiration ; and the wine oJ* paradise will not inebriate. 
The inhabitants there will enjoy etenial youth and uninterrupted 
health. All lovely sights shall greet their eyes, whilst their ears will 
be reffaled with all harmonious music. Yet all these sensuous joys 
"will oe naught compared with the beatific vision of God, with 
which the blest shall be eternally favoured. It would seem, then, that 
Mahomet's paradise is not of that gross kind which many imagine. 
It is little more than a detailed picture of that which Jewish rabbis 
describe, -and in which many Christians have believed. It will have 
been seen that Mahomet did not teach that women have no souls, as 
many persons suppose him to have done. The Koran, in relation to 
the future world, places both sexes on the same footing — thougli 
the women admitted to Paradise will have their own separate place 
of delights. 

Lastly, in " faith," is comprised belief in God's absolute decree and 
predestination, both of good and evil. The orthodox doctrine of Islam- 
ism is, that whatever has or shall come to pass in this world, whether 
good or bad, proceeds entirely from the divine will, and that it is 
irrevocably fixed and recorded from all eternity in the ])reserved table; 
God having secretly predetermined not only the adverse and pros- 
perous fortune of every person in the world, in the most minute 
particulars, but also his faith or infidelity, his obedience or disobedi- 
ence, and, consequently, his everlasting happiness or misery after death, 
which fate or predestination it is not possible for any man, by foresight 
or wisdom, to avoid. Of this doctrine Mahomet makes great use in 
the Koran for the furtherance of his designs, encouraging his followers 
to fight without fear, and even desperately, for the propagation of 
their faith, by representing to them that all their caution could not 
avert their inevitable destiny, or prolong their lives for a moment, 
and deterring them from disobeying him, or rejecting him as an 
impostor, by setting before them the danger they might thereby 
incur, of being, by the just judgment of God, abandoned to a repro- 
bate mind, and eternally punished for their obstinacy. 

As to religious practice, its four fimdamental points we have 
8tat.ed to be — prayer, alms, fasting, and pilcjrimage. 

In prayer are comprehended numerous legal washings or purifica- 
tions necessaiy thereto. These are of two degrees — the one consisting 
of ablution by total immersion of the whole body, to be used on special 
occasions ; the latter, of peculiar ablution of the face, hands, and feet^ 
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to be always attended to before the engagement of prayer. Cleanliness 
is spoken of by Mahometans as being the half of faith^ and the indis- 
pensable key of prayer. They extend it to more than mere washings. 
They comb the hair^ cut the beard, pare the nails, and practice cir- 
cumcision, although these points of observance are not commanded 
in the Koran. Five times in every twenty-four hours the Mussulman 
must pray, namely — 1, in the morning before suniise ; 2, yvhen noon 
is just past ; 3, immediately before sunset ; 4, in the evening, after 
sunset ; and 5, after the day is shut in, and before the first watch of 
the night. Accordingly, at these times, the public cryers call to prayer 
from the steeples of the mosques, whereupon every conscientious 
believer falls to his devotions, either going up to the temple, or re- 
maining where he may happen to be ; but in every prayer his face 
must be toward Mecca. The form of worship is a prescribed one, and 
consisted of certain petitions and ejaculations, to be pronounced in the 
use of certain fixed postures of the body. All costly robes and orna- 
ments are laid aside during this exercise, and women must attend to 
it apart by themselves, or in their own homes. 

Alms are of two sorts — legal and voluntary. The legal alms are 
of indispensable obligation, being commanded by the law, which 
determines hoth the articles of which it must consist, and the amount 
to be given. The articles are cattle, money, corn, fruits, and wares. 
The amount is about two and a half per cent, value. Voluntary alms 
are left to each man's own inclination, both as to kind and quality ; 
but almsgiving is always held in greatest esteem by the Mussulman. 

Fasting is an essential part of the religion of the Koran. Ma- 
hometans must fast during all the month of Rem&dan, during which 
time they abstain from eating, drinking, and women, from daybreak 
till sunset. Other fast-days are voluntary, and have come into vogue 
through the example or approbation of the prophet. They occur 
chiefly on certain days of each mouth, which are considered sacred. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca must, by strict command of the Koran, 
be performed once in each believer's lifetime, or he may as well die a 
Jew or Christian. The chief attraction at Mecca to the pious is the 
temple, and in it the Caaba, a square stone buildino; of great anti- 
quity. On the north side of this smaller edifice is the white stone, 
said to be the sepulchre of Ishmael, which is regarded with extreme 
reverence. It receives the rain-water that falls off the Caaba by a 
spout, formerly of wood, but now of gold. In the south-east corner 
of the Caaba is the black stone, which every true believer kisses, as it 
is supposed to have fallen from paradise along with Adam, and, when 
taken up again, to have been brought back to Abraham by Gabriel. 
On the east side of the Caaba is the well Zemzem^ which is believed 
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lo have furnished the water with which Hagar revived the strength 
of her perishing son in the desert. Both men and women must per- 
form this pilgnraaffe to Mecca. For ten days during an appointed 
month; called Dhn Ihajja, in each year, the ceremonies last, of com- 
passing the Gaaha seven times, kissing the sacred stone, offering 
prayers, and slaying sacrifices. The rites required by the Koran are 
all arbitrary, possessing no intrinsic worth, and thus test the more 
severely the piety of the worshippers. 

There are also several negative precepts of great importance in the 
religion of the Turks. The drinking of wine and of all inebriating 
liquors is strictly prohibited. The reason is, that the ill qualities 
of these beverages surpass their good ones, the common effects of 
them being quarrels, indecencies, and neglect of religious duties. 
Gambling, including all games of chance, is for similar reasons for- 
bidden. Divination is likewise proscribed ; also the eating of blood,, 
swine's flesh, and whatever dies of itself, is strangled, or has been 
offered to an idol. The Koran forbids usury, infanticide (once com- 
mon among the Arabs), and some other customs of less moment. 
In civil matters it allows every man, who can maintain them, four 
wives, but no more; it makes divorce easy, severely punishes un- 
chastity — adultery being visited as a capital crime, with stoning to 
death. In reference to inherited property, contracts, <$;c., the laws 
of the Komn are, on the whole, equitable and rational. Murder may 
be compounded for by a fine ; theft, by cutting off the offending 
hand. To fight for the faith is a great duty, entailing high honours 
nnd rewards ; and the laws of war are not dissimilar from tnose of the 
Jews. Friday is the Mahometan Sabbath, and is a high feast-day, 
though not necessarily involving an entire suspension of worldly 
business. There are also two grand annual feasts required by the 
Mahometan religion. The one begins immediately after the fast of 
RamAdan, the other when the victims are slain at Mecca, on the tenth 
of Dhu'lhajja. Each of them lasts for three days. These feasts are 
called the great and the little Bairam. The former is most celebrated ; 
it is announced by firing of guns, bon-fires, &c. The houses and 
shops are adorned with their finest hangings and ornaments. In the 
streets are swings, covered with festoons, in which the people sit to 
be tossed in the air during the accompanying performance of vocal 
and instrumental music. They have also fireworks ; and, during the 
three days of the feast, many women have special liberty to walk 
abroad. It is also a time for the forgiving of enemies, and for being 
reconciled to them. The Mussulman thinks he has made a bad 
Bairam if he harbours the least malice in his heait against any one 

o 
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whatever. At night-time the steeples of the mosques are adorned 
with lamps of various shapes and colours. 

Circumcision, required hj the Sunnah, though not hy the Koran, 
is performed when the child is eleven, twelve, or even fourteen years 
olo. Those who die young are supposed to he saved for their father's 
sake. The Mahometans are zealous in makii^ converts, and the}" 
reject none who express a willingness to accept tne Koran. They are 
remaikable for their charities, being very benevolent to the poor and 
distressed. They repair highways, erect cisterns of water for the 
convenience of travellers, and build khans, or caravanseras, for their 
hospitable reception. 

Church government, by the institutions of Mahomet, appears to 
have centred in the mufti, and the order of the moulahs, from which 
the mufti must be chosen. Those who really act as divines (the 
moulahs being expounders of the law, and the mufti being the su- 
preme law-officer) are the imaums, or parish priests, who officiate in 
the mosques. No church revenues are appropriated to the moulahs, 
but only to the imaums. The churches or mosques are of two kinds, 
Djami and Medjid. In the former alone is held the Friday prayei* 
for the monarch. Its complete body or clergy is divided into five 
classes : — 

1. Sheich or Vaiz, common preachers. 

2. Chatibt or delegates of the Sultan, who say in his name the 

Friday prayer. 

3. Imams (or imaums), simple curates, who do all the duties in 

the mosque, and perform marriages and funerals. 

4. Mtiezzim, who call out from the minarets the five times of 

prayer. 

5. Xajims, not unlike vestry-clerks, sacristans, &c. 

Only the two first classes rank as Ulemas. The imperial mosques, 
t. e., those built and endowed by a sultan, usually have one sheich, 
one chatlb, two, three, or four imams, twelve muezzim, and twenty 
kajims. In the villages, one single clergyman represents at once all 
the three last-named classes. 

In Islamism there are four orders of dervishes, or monks, who 
consecrate themselves, by solemn vows, to relioious offices, domestic 
devotion, and public prayer and preaching. 1. TheBektoshL These are 
permitted to marry, out are obliged to travel about. 2. The Mevelevi. 
These, in their devotional acts, turn round with great velocity for 
two or three hours together. They are passionately fond of music, 
live in monasteries^ entertain strangers, and receive alms. 3. The: 
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Xadrt, These lacerate their hodies^ walk the streets nearly naked, 
and with wild distracted looks. They hold their hands joined toge- 
ther, as if in the act of prayer, except when they perform their re- 
ligious dances, which they continue many hours, and sometimes the 
whole day, repeating incessantly, " Hu ! Hu !" one of their names of 
the Deity, until at last, as if they were in a violent frenzy, they fall 
to the ground, foaming at the mouth, and bathed in perepiration 
over their whole body. 4. The Seyahs. These, like the Indian fakirs, 
ai'e little better than mere vagfabonds. 

These chapters may be closed with a brief account of the non- 
Mahometan churches in Turkey. All these have their respective 
heads at Constantinople, who represent at the Porte their several 
communities in all civil affairs, and exercise, to a certain extent, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. They give permission for marriages and 
divorces, conduct the several registers, decide disputes respecting 
legacies, inheritances, &c, 

1. The Oreeh Church. This has at Constantinople a patriarch, 
with the predicate " His Holiness," he being the spiritual head of 
the Greek confession in the Ottoman empire. He has under him 86 
metropolitans. There are, besides, three other patriarchs, at Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; as also four archbishops, of Cyprus, 
Litidsha, Scarpatho, Casso, and Mazzavo, who are all independent of 
the patriarch of Constantinople. 

2. The Armenian Church. This has four patriarchs; one at 
Constantinople, under whom are fifty bishops — one at Sis, under 
whom are tnirteen — one at Achtamar, under whom are seven — and 
one at Jerusalem, under whom are also seven. 

3. The Catholic Armenians have a patriarch at Constantinople, 
who represents both the Syrian and Nestorian Catholics, and whose 
authority extends over twenty-two parishes. 

4. The Soman Catholic Church has only one patriarch. Under 
him are three archbishops, three metropolitans, three high priests, 
four bishops, and fourteen priests. The Latin rajahs i. e., all foreign 
catholics who have become Turkish subjects — have a magistrate, or 
functionary, for managing their civil affairs. Since November, 1850, 
the Protestants have enjoyed the same privilege. 

6. The Jews have at Constantinople a Cliachan bashi, under 
whom are seven chief rabbis, and ten subordinate ones. 
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CHAFTEB TL 

TBt CHARACTKK, CUWIOHS, AMD BABm 07 THE JUMO. 

Tivs tender, no dcfviA, like other Britidi diildrai, lutt leei fiuitiliar 
hottk infsuhcj with the lanae of the '* baiiaroiis Turk." He bas palka{» 
oftea jneiurtd to himself^ when joong, a enrn-THttged man of jel- 
Wmb'blaek complexioOy with bright coal-bladk ejca and shaggy 
ij^owa^ with kmg beard and TolnmiiMMia turban, and clad in Terj 
Mkmt^igiUe attire^ in the midst of which a hideous scimitar is seen 
to Irtmg. He maj also still be apt to c<»iceiTe of the Turk as the 
saoit saf age and selfish of the human spedeSy whose only thirst is for 
Uood^ and whose only skill is in murderous crueltT. Now we would 
iMFfe him know that the pirejndices of his childhood are most mislead- 
ing snd unjust llie Turks are a noble and well-Cishioned rMx of 
fnen and women* Thejr hate strong passions; but so hare other 
Europeans: and^ like manj of us, thej are capable of inteuse hatred ; 
but thejr can also bum with tender and impassioned lore. Thej are 
honourable and truthful, and hospitable almost to a fault. Thej are 
braf e and sagacious, capable of high enthusiasm, extremely food of 
poetry, and fanatically oefoted to their religion. They are temperate 
in their habits, and ordinarily grare and decorous in their demeanour. 
Ther are neither duttons nor wine-bibbers, and are extremely clean 
in tneir persons, oeing required by their religion to wash themselves 
£ve times a day. 

It must howerer be owned, tliat they are, almost to a man, ex- 
tremely averse to bodily labour, and that this aversion amounts, iu the 
majority of cases, to downright sluggishness and indolence, lliis 
characteristic vis inertia of the Ottoman mind is the result of several 
oo-operating causes. The fatalistic doctrine of the Mahometan reli- 
gion has done much to produce it by destroying the first incentive to 
all exertion, a belief that one's circumstances may be bettered by our 
own efforts. Next to this, the despotic form of government, to which 
the Turks are subject, has weighed like an irresistible incubus upon 
all the springs of industry : for what motive could a man have to im- 
prove his position, if the results of his extraordinary labours or skill 
might be snatched away from him at any time by a rapacious and 
•nviotts pasha? To raise himself above his neighbours^ was to make 
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himself the conspicuous and attractive object of governmental op« 
pression or cupidity. His safety lay in keeping as quietly as possible 
within the limits of the common level of his class in society. A third 
cause of this intellectual and bodily sloth among the Turks^ is the all- 
prevalent habit of smoking narcotic herbs; not tobacco alone, but 
hemp and opium, are consumed in their pipes. This practice begets a 
dreamy, self-complacent, immobile, unenterprising mode of existence ; 
aod it is no marvel that the nations who indulge in it immoderately be- 
come stolid and quiescent, and indisposed to rouse themselves to further 
exertion as soon as their immediate physical necessities are supplied. 
Beside these three causes, a fourth might be given as the general 
torpidity of Oriental nations, — a torpidity induced by the intense heat 
of the climate in which they live. This remark will not apply to all 
portions of the Turkish population, but only to some of them. The 
aistricts on the margin of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, together 
with the Danubian Principalities, are certainly exceptions to this rule. 
The inhabitants of these localities are reduced to a state of abject 
passivity and apathy by the operation only of their religion and go- 
vernment, aided bv the habit of smoking. We cannot admit that 
naturally and aboriginally, the Turk is an inert specimen of humanity. 
Once he was lively, energetic, volatile, enthusiastic. His present de- 
basement is the dire result of extraneous circumstances, not of innate 
predispositions. Give the subjects of the Sultan a liberal goverument, 
a new and more rational relig^ious creed ; awaken among them a true 
sense of national honour, and instigate them to a lively emulation with 
other kingdoms in the march of civilisation, and they may yet come 
to be among the foremost nations of the world, in regard to all that is 
great in character, advanced in refinement, and mature in human 
development. There is one feature of Turkish society, as it is now, 
highly favourable to rapidity of improvement, if the empire were 
brought under a proper regimen, — viz: the republican equality of all 
the subjects of his Sublime Highness. There is, in fact, greater equality 
and personal freedom in Turkey than in many other countries of 
Europe. The highest is separated from the lowest by a most flimsy 
barrier. The whole scheme and structure of Turkish life rests on a 
basis of equality. There are no hereditary honours, no artificial aris- 
tocracy, in Turkey. The barber of to-day, may be the Sultan of to- 
morrow; and the fruit-seller, or street-porter, of last year or last week, 
the Heis Effendi of this year or this week. 

After this general characterising of the Turkish people, and be- 
fore proceeding to any detailed illustrations of their habits and man- 
ners, it may be well to furnish the reader with the most recent and 
authentic statistics of the population of the Ottoman empire. 
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The population of Turkey is very heterogeneous^ and much less 
numerous than that of Russia. It is thus given by the best authori- 
ties z-— 



Eacet. 


In Europe. 


InAtU. 


In Africa. 


Total. 


Osmftns ... 


1,100,000 


10,700,000 




11,800,000 


Sclavoni&ns 


7,200,000 






7,200,000 




4,000,000 






4,000,000 


ArnauU 


1,600,000 






1,500,000 


Greeks 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 




2,000,000 


AmiCTiiniw ... 


400,000 


2,000,000 




2,400,000 


Jews .... 


70,000 


100,000 




170,000 


Tartars 


230,000 






230,000 


Arabs .... 




900,000 


3,800,000 


4,700,000 


Syrians and Chaldeans 




235,000 




23,5000 


Druses 




26,000 




25,000 


Kurds .... 




1,000,000 




1,000,000 


Turkomans . 




90,000 




90,000 



Total 



15,500,000 16,050,000 3,800,000 35,360,000 



Europe. 


Alia. 


Africa. 


TotaL 


8,800,(K)0 


12,050,000 


3,800,000 


20.550,000 


11,370,000 


2,360,000 




13,730,000 


260,000 
70,000 


640,000 
100,000 




900,000 
170,000 



Viewed in regard to religious diversities^ the population of the 
Ottoman empire is given thus : — 

Creedf. 
Mohammedan 
Greeks and Armenian ) 
Christians • ) 

Roman Catholics . 
Jews .... 

Total . . 15,500,000 16,050,000 3,800,000 35,350,000 

Turkish houses are built entirely of wood^ and have no fire-places 
or chimneys. The frame is of the smallest possible size ; the class- 
boards are of such thin stuff that they are fastened with tenpenny 
nails, and the floors are of rough broad planks, laid down without the 
least attention being paid to their joinings. No wonder that fires are 
so frequent in Turkish towns, and so little thought of when new 
houses can be put up in an incredible short space of time. Besides, 
the Turk suffers but little by a fire. His wardrobe is earned on his 
back, and a lai^ge chest contains all his moveables, consisting of a tew 
amber-headed pipes, an oke or two of tobacco, and perhaps the same 
quantity of coffee. If he saves this, his loss is nothing, except the 
rent of the house, which is always paid in advance. Though the 
bouses consumed by a conflagration at Constantinople may frequently 
be numbered by hundreds, thousands, or even tens of thousands, the 
population are very indifferent about the occun*ence of fires, and take 
few or no precautions against them. They carry portable charcoal 
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fires about from room to room, with most perfect nonchalance, and 
evince the utmost carelessness in smoking, though among carpenter's 
chips, or a tradesman's combustible goods. The entire ignorance 
which prevails in Turkey on all subjects connected with domestic 
architecture is very astonishing ; so that a straight line, a level floor, 
or a true perpendicular, is scarcely to be met with anywhere. House 
rent is exceedingly low; and domestic comfort, such as we are 
Mccustomed to prize so highly in England, is utterly unknown among 
the subjects of the Sultan. 

The reader has been informed of the dogs of Constantinople and 
the numerous aquatic fowl about the harbour. These features of that 
famous city owe their existence to the Mahometan regard for the 
lower animals, to which none are so kind as the genuine Mussulman. 
Many travellers have reported strange stories of cats tended by salaried 
priests in suitably-endowed mosques, and of sacred well-fed crows, on 
whom the safety of the city was said to depend ; but these and similar 
tales are either exaggerations of the narrators, or have been the result 
of imposition practised upon their credulity by the Turks. Yet the 
fact remains, that birds and the minor quadrupeds never fear a Turk. 
He is more humane to them than the Frank or Jew ; and even the 
stork will build her nest unhesitatingly upon liis house, whilst she 
carefully shuns that of these latter. 

On the subject of Turkish females, and their treatment in their 
own country, many misconceptions exist among us in England, some 
of which it may be well to dissipate. In the first place, it is a wholly 
unfounded opinion which prevails here, that the Turks firmly believe 
their females to have no souls. This notion would directly infringe 
the explicit statements of the Koran. In the third chapter of that 
book it is said, " The Lord sayeth, I will not sufler the work of him 
among you who worketh good to be lost, whether he be male or 
female ; the one of you is from the other. " In chapter thirt^jen we 
have, '* the reward of these shall be Paradise, whether he be male or 
female, we shall surely raise him to a happy life." In chapter thirty- 
three, " Verily the Moslems of either sex, and the devout women, 
and the women of veracity, and the patient and the humoie women, 
and the almsgivers of either sex, and the women who fast, and the 
chaste women, and those of either sex who remember God frequently, 
for them has God prepared forgiveness and a great reward." Equally 
absurd have the notions been, which Englishmen have entertained, of 
the jealous seclusion in which the Turks confine their women. One 
would think, to read some books, that every faithful Mussulman was a 
stern old Blue Beard ; but this were far from the truth. The Turkish 
ladies do not mingle in society as English or French ladies do, nor are 
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tbeyseen to nnmeroiifllj in the streets of ConsUntiiiopId as in those of 
Lcmdoo or Paris, bat ml thej have full lihertj to walk abroad, and 
may be drawn into conrersation bj foreignen, when addressed in a 
decorous manner. Thej use Teils, bj which the whole face, except 
their eyes, which appear singalarlj large and bright^ is concealed ; 
and this circamstance has given rise to many unreasonable inferences 
among visitors from other lands. How the custom originated, we 
know not ; but perhaps with the iQodesty of the ladies themselveSy or 
to screen the complexion from the hot sun of the East. That it was 
invented and enforced by the jealousy of Turkish husbands, is 
altogether a gratuitous assumption. The veil, or yashviak, of the 
Turkish lady consists of a piece of white muslin, covering the breast, 
and rising up over the mouth, and also coveriog the forehead. In the 
southern provinces of Asiatic Turkey the piece over the forehead is 
black, and shades the eyes, which produces an unpleasing effect. 
Otherwise the appearance of the yashmak is not unsightly, and cer* 
tainly permits the gallantry of the beholder to believe that every 
Q*urkisb lady he meets is young and handsome. The Turks do not 
delight to talk about women, as we do ; and it is considered an im- 

Ero|)er topic of conversation to discuss their character — a topic not to 
e introduced in any company without a gross violation of good 
breeding. If they have gone into one extreme in this matter, all 
occidental nations seem to have rushed to the opposite and more 
objectionable one. The modesty and chastity of tne Turks of both 
sexes do, therefore, (saving the multiplication of wives, permitted by 
their laws), surpass those of European countries generally. The 
arrangement of a Turkish house, on which some have animadverted 
freely, is really worthy of imitation in several particulars. Every 
house is divided into two parts — the harem, or women's apartment, 
and the salamlik, or part allotted to men. A long room, communi- 
cating with several others, is the oitlinary living apartment of the 
women and female domestics. In this room all the household opera- 
tions, such as sewing, spinning, weaving, £c., are performed, and 
there, too, they take their meals. Around this room is a range of 
closets or cupboards, three feet high, which contain domestic utensils, 
clothes, and other articles. Upon the top of these closets they sleep 
at night, and, similarly to the men, with their clothes on. In some 
houses the communication between the harem and the salamlik is 
completely cut off, except by a single door, of which the husband and 
the wife have each a key. In others the food prepared by the women 
is convened into the male apartment by a revolving cupboai^d. The 
entrance from the street is equally distinct 5 and the women, to their 
own aoartment^ have as free ingress and egress as have the men to 
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theirs. This arrano^ement is advantac^eous to the ladies in many 
respectS; and saves tuem from innumerable annoyances, to which they 
are exposed in other countries. It tends also to raise the average of 
morality in Turkey very much higher than that of nations professedly 
Christian. The practice, referred to above, of sleeping in the same 
dress worn by Jay, is certainly an uncleanly one; but it is much 
counterbalanced by the frequent daily ablutions required by the 
religion of the Koran. The Turks are not, as to their own persons, a 
dirty people.. Marriage is highly honoured in Turkey, and a widow 
almost invariably marries again. The highly orthodox consider old 
maids as sinning ag^ainst the law. Boys are regarded of as'e at twelve, 
and girls at nine, when marriages may be legally contractea. Although 
the Koran permits a man to have four wives, few are able or willing to 
avail themselves of this doubtful privilege. Indeed, commonly, the 
Turk, like the Christian, has but one wife. Marriage is considered a 
civil contract, and is performed at the house of the bridegroom, the 
bride being present only by proxy. It is usual, however, on the 
ensuing Friday, for the united pair to proceed to the nearest mosQue, 
and submit to certain religious solemnities. Weddings usually last 
four days, and this time is consumed in mirth and festivity. They 
usually commence on the Monday, so as to be over before the arrival 
of the Mahometan Sabbath, Friday. Turkish ladies of the middle 
classes, if not also of the wealthier and the poorer ranks, certainly 
enjoy more liberty than the ladies of either England or the Continent. 
This is proved by the frequency and number of their excursion parties 
in the environs of Constantinople. Instead of calling on each other at 
home, the ladies of Turkey arrange, through their servants, for a 
pleasant pic-nic, and go out to enjoy themselves, leaving their husbands 
at home sufficient food for the day. The children are generally taken 
with them ; and a pleasant day spent in some lovely vale — for example, 
along the banks of the Golden Horn — is far preferable to an evening 
spent in a heated and crowded ball-room. Our customs, so far as the 
social intercourse of ladies goes, are much less delightful and rational 
than those of the Osmanlis. The women crowd the markets and 
bazaars of Constantinople, and there push their way through the 
crowd with the utmost enerjcy, and treat the foreigners with the 
greatest nonchalance, or most free-and-easy familiarity. It is affirmed 
oy some authonties that Turkish ladies can give their domestic lec- 
tures to their husbands with a vigour quite as irresistible as is practised 
in other lauds. It is even said that the honourable company of the 
henpecked — that army of household martyrs — is as numerous in 
Tiirikey as it is in England, France, or America. If this be not a 
wanton slander, it at least demonstrates the equal liberty enjoyed by 
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Turkish females with that possessed by the ladies of other nations. 
Yet it does not appear that the Turkish women are remai'kablo for 
beauty. Their eyes and noses are generally handsome, but their 
complexions are sallow, and their expression insipid. Their head* 
dress consists of a white handkerchief, and hence they have no 
aDxiety about bonnets with their trimmings. A plain cloth cloak, 
or feridjee, covei's the whole person, and this supersedes the possi- 
bility both of extravagance and caprice in refei-ence to dresses. 
They wear no gloves, out stain their fingers yellow with hennah. 
They treat their toes in the same way, but (though without stock- 
ings) the feet are commonly hid in little slippers, also yellow. They 
give no giand entei*tainments, but live naturally and without ex- 
citement, and usually contrive to reach a healthy old age. 

Domestic slaves in Turkey are ti*eated much more kindly and con- 
siderately than the majority of domestic servants in Great Britain. 
They are looked on as members of the family, partake of the same 
fare as their master or mistress, and eat at the same table ^ they 
nurse the children, accompany the family in all their holiday excur- 
sions — are consulted, and give their opinion freely, on all family mat- 
ters — and, in fact, are considered more in the light of humble friends 
than of purchased menials. If their master is exiled or disgraced they 
follow his fortunes ; and it has hitherto not been unusual, from their 
supposed community of interest and feeling, to include them in the 
same sentence of banishment. They repay the kindness with which 
they are treated, with the warmest affection and gratitude, and there 
is, perhaps, no country in the world where the relative situation of 
master and slave is rendered so pleasant to the latter as it is in Turkey. 

The houses of the richer classes are ornamented with pictures, and 
contain chairs. Ordinarily, as is well known, the Turk sits cross- 
legged on the floor. Their coffee is made very strong, and 
served up with the grounds, alike without sugar or cream. It 
is never used as a meal, but merely taken to flavour the mouth 
after smoking. The Turk eats with his fingers, very daintily 
sometimes ; but among the wealthy, knives, forks, and spoons are pro- 
duced for the use of Emopean guests. At a set feast, the dishes are 
more numerous than in France, and every one must be tasted, in 
order to do honour to the host. This is a savage custom, and very 
unwholesome when the dishes come to be thirty or forty in number. 
An alcoholic drink, called rakee, is much drunk, where the wine, for- 
bidden by the Koran, is eschewed. The conversation at and after 
meals is very slow and unvaried. Religion is carefully avoided, also 
politics and women. The Turks have no word in the language that 
means ^^ scandal." What, then, can they converse about? Chiefly 
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the customs and habits of other nations, or their own schemes of busi- 
ness and pleasure. After dinner the children are introduced to the 
guests. Tljey have also music of various kinds for their entertain- 
ment, which is sometimes very fine and sweet. 

The peculiar luxury of Turkey are its baths. These are both private 
and public ; but in each kind the operation is the same. The individual 
about to enjoy this unsurpassed luxury arrives first in an ante- 
chamber^ where he is refreshed with sweetmeats, coffee, and a pipe. 
After dispensing with his clothes he is furnished with wooden clogs, 
to tread the floor of a room intensely heated. Or, if the clogs are 
a-lacking, the feet are almost burnt by the heat of the bricks or stone, 
of which the floor may be composed. In some cases carpets are spread 
upon the floor. After becommg accustomed to the heat of the first 
room, he is hurried by his attendants, who are naked like himself, into 
a larger room, still more hot. There is in the centre of this apart- 
ment a raised platform, on which the bather is laid, and scruobed 
with rough mittens all over, scoured meanwhile with hot water, 
almost scalding. This severe friction peels off the skin in sheets, 
thoroughly cleansing it from successive layers of unimagined impuri- 
ties. IVext come large bowls of scented suds, and small bunches of 
f;oft wool. With these the attendants rub their patient well and 
softly from top to toe, and (if need be) shave him meanwhile. He is 
then well rinsed with warm water, tied round his head with his 
turban, and also round his waist with another cloth, and so conveyed 
back to the former and cooler room. Here he partakes again of 
coffee and the pipe, and speedily begins to feel a most delightful glow 
over all his frame. He is then laid upon a couch and covered with a 
white cloth, whilst the attendants kneel silently by his side, and com- 
mence pressing his limbs and body gently with their hands. This 
process is called shampooing, and produces a sensation indescribably 
agreeable. The body seems to swoon away into a most delicious 
repose, and the mind is reduced to a state of ineffable tranquillity. 
The patient will lie for a whole hour, or more, absolutely motionless, 
whilst undergoing this gi-ateful operation. The luxury of shampooing 
surpasses belief: out, like other luxuries, it has to end, but only to be 
succeeded by a boundless exhilaration of the spirits — an airy buoyancy 
of the entire frame, which cannot be procured, in so pure and refresh- 
ing a manner, by any other means whatever. We do not wonder 
that both natives and foreigners revel in the enjoyments of a Turkish 
bath! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEFEKCES AND COHlfERCE OF TUBKET. 



The defences of a great empire may be regarded under the two 
aspects of money and soldiers. Money is said to be the sinews of war: 
and certain it is^ that no nation can long defend itself after its ex- 
chequer is irremediably exhausted. The finances of Turkey are in a 
low condition. The Budget of the Revenue for 1852 was as follows . — 



Tithes 
Land Taxes 
Poll Taxes 
Customs 
Indirect Taxes 
Tribute of 



WaUachia 

Moldaria 

Servia 



A ■terllnff. 

2,200,000 

2,000,000 

400,000 

860,000 

1,500,000 

300,000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 



Total 7,310,000 



The Expenditure of the Budget was as follows : — 

Civil List of the Sultan 760,000 

Civil List of the 8ultana~Mother and the Princesses 84,000 

Army 3,000,000 

Navy 375,000 

Ordnance 300,000 

Pay of the Functionaries 1,950,000 

Foreign Department 100,000 

Public Works 100,000 

Pious and Charitable Institutions .... 120,000 

Interest of Treasury Bonds (6 per cent.) • . 90,000 

Life Annuities (Sehun) 40,000 

Life Annuities of the former possessors of fiefs • 400,000 

Total 7,314,000 
Though the Ottoman empire has nominally no national debt^ it has 
nevertheless^ in effect^ debts of a very offensive and serious character. 
Tbey are^ it is true, only internal or home-debts ; but their ramifica- 
tions extend so far as frequently to require liquidation abroad. The 
debts amount to nearly nine millions of pounds sterling. 

It is not easy to determine the amount of money which the Sultan 
oould raise in his dominions, if a great exigency arose. Probably more 
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would be forthcoming from the volnntar j contributions of his subjects 
than could be secured by increased taxation. Since the present out- 
break took place, the Turks have very nobly and entfjusiastically 
supported the hands of their goverament, and evinced both an alacrity 
of action and an amount of means which have surprised all Europe. 
Yet at the same time it must be owned that, left to herself in her 
struggle with Russia, the resources of Turkey would soon be ex- 
hausted. Though stronger than her neighbouis had calculated, she 
is yet too weak to maintain this conflict alone with any chance of 
ultimnte success. 

The army consists of six ordus, or divisions. One half of every 
division is in active service (Nizami6), while the other half forms the 
reserve (Redif). Tiie fii*st, of active service, is again divided into two 
bodies, each commanded by a Ferike (lieutenant-general). In like 
manner is the reserve subdivided into two parts; each commanded by 
a Liva (brigade-general). The whole of a division stands under the 
command of a Mushir (field-marshal). Every division contains three 
regiments of foot, two regiments of horse, and one regiment of 
artillery, with thirty-two guns, and the whole forms a total of 30,000 
men : or in time of peace, only 25,000. 

The total military force of the Ottoman empire is stated to be 
448,860 men, which may be thus classed: — 

Regiments. Ifen. 



inianLry 
Cavalry . 
Field Artillery . 


• • 


24 


XUUjOUV 

17,280 


• • 


7 


9,100 


Ordnance . 


, 


3 


3,900 


Engineers . 


. 


2 


1,600 


Detached • 


• 


2 


6,000 


Regular active 


Army 


74 


138,680 


Moslem Volunteers 


, , 




. 60,000 


Armed Police 


, 




6,000 


Tartars and Cossacks 


, 




6,600 


Tributary Contingents 


• 




. 110,000 


Reserve 


• 


• • . 


. 138,680 


Grand Totel 


. 448,860 


The marine force of Turkey is g 


fiven thus: — 






Ships. 


Cannon. 


Men. 


Three-deckers . 


3 


380 


2700 


Two-deckers 


13 


1068 


9600 


Frigates 


14 


788 


6400 


Corvettes . 


12 


from 44 to 18 


from 260 to 160 


Brigs . 


4 


18 to 12 


160 to 100 


War Steamers, &o. 


. 28 
. 74 


various 


indeterminate 


Total . 


about 4,000 


about 26,000 
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The names of the six divisions of the regfular array are as follows: — 

I. Chassa Ordussi (Guard). Head-quarters at Scutari and 

Smyrna. 

II. Der I Skndet Ordussi (Division of Constantinople). Head- 

quarters; Constantinople and Angora. 

III. Humili Ordussi (Division of Humelia). Head-quarters^ 

Monastir. 

IV. Andolu Ordussi (Division of Anatolia). Head-quarters; 

Chai^put. 
y. Arabistan Ordussi (Division of Arabistan). Head-quarters ; 

Damascus and Aleppo. 
VI. Irak Ordussi (Division of Irak). Head-quarters ; Bagdad 

and Hedshaz. 

The support of the troops is allowed partly in money and partly 
in provisions. The daily ration (taim) is — 2 lbs. of breads Si oz. 
meat, 1^ oz. butter^ S^ oz. rice^ ^ oz. salt, and 1 lb. of vegetables f 
as also soap, oil, and candles. The taim of the officers is paid in 
money, the amount varying according to the prices of provision in 
the places where they are quartered ; about 3:^d. is the average per 
day. The disproportion between the pay of the inferior, and tnat of 
the superior officers is extraordinarily great, and produces a depressing 
influence on the minds of the former. The following authentic scale 
is really startling : — 











Total valae of 










Pay and Taim 




Uonthlj Par. 


Taim per Day. 


for tiie Month. 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


iJ •. d. 


Common Soldier . 


4 


2 


2J 


11 


Corporal 


6 


3 


2 


12 8 


Quarter-Master . • 


7 


3} 


2 


13 7 


Sergeant 


8 


4 


2 


14 6 


Sergeant-Major . 


10 


5 


2 


16 6 


Lieutenant . 


1 17 


6 


2| 


2 13 3 


Cantain 
Aide-de-Camp 


2 16 


6 


6 


3 4 


6 5 





10 


6 13 8 


Major .... 


9 9 


6 


18 


11 3 


Chef-de-Bataillon 


10 13 


7 


2 1 


13 6 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


14 1 


3 


2 6 


16 14 7 


Colonel 


18 16 





3 4 


22 6 


Brigade General . 


78 2 


6 


6 8 


80 10 


Division General . 


166 6 





13 4 


161 


Field Marshal . 


729 3 


4 


16 8 


790 



It has been too readily accepted as an incontrovertiLle fact^ that 
there is not the stuff of a good soldier in a modern Turk. It is hard 
to say why this should be so. In thews and sinews he is not deficient 
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Turkish porters carry loads that would break the back of most Europeans;; 
in character he is submissive and amenable to discipline ; if his ordinarr 
nature be indolent^ he displays fierce energy when once roused^ and 
his fatalism makes him fearless of death. In material prowess and 
skilful use of arms he was once unsurpassed^ and the decline of his 
military reputation is quite recent. It may probably be traced to his 
slowness in adopting changes by which other races have been prompt 
to profit. The Turks of the middle ages were quite the equals of the 
most warlike of Christian nations. Their tactics and organisation 
were the same, and their personal valour has always been conspicuous. 
But when Europe adopted the system of standing armies, and laid 
the foundations of modern strategy, the Mahometan warrior was 
thrown into the shade, and soon had to seek lessons from those to 
whom he had previously e;iven them. Under Sultans Selim and 
Mahmoud, a regular Turkish army was gradually formed, while the 
ancient janissaries were abolished. The system thus introduced has 
been carried out by the present Sultan, who has limited the period of 
military service, which had formerly been for life. By a decree 
published in 1843, the whole military system of Turkey was defini- 
tively regulated; the conscription was established, and European 
organisation introduced in all branches of the service. The infantry, 
cavalry, and engineers, were organised upon the French model, the 
artillery upon that of Prussia, to which nation its officers belonged.^ 
The main division of the army (as already stated) was into nkamie,. 
or standing army, and the reaiff or reserve. This last consists, not 
of raw recruits (as some have thought) but of men who have served 
their time. Every one of the six corps, into which the Turkish army 
is divided, has its redif, whose commanding officer is stationed in^ 
time of peace, at the head quarters of the regular corps. The non- 
commissioned officers, who receive regular pay, are bound to reside 
in the towns and villages of their sub-divisions, aud to exercise their 
men every week. For one month of every year, the soldieis of the 
reserve muster at the head-quarters of their respective ordvs (regular 
corps) to be exercised in manoeuvres on a large scale, and are duly 
paid and rationed from the time they leave their homes until they 
return to them. At other times their arms are preserved in dep6ts, 
distributed through the various cantonments, ana can be drawn out 
of store at any moment for immediate service. Far from being raw 
or irregular troops, the redifs are all old soldiers, although still young 
men, and there is no reason why, when called out, they should prove 
less efficient than their comrades of the line, to which they have 
previously belonged. 

As regards the physical support of the troops, it must be admitted: 
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that the soldiers are warmly clad^ well quartered in their handsome 
barracks^ and properly attended to when in the hospitals, which are 
so richly endowed, that the miHtary surg;eons even ass>ert that tlie 
men become effeminate by the too tender care of the nurses. 

The Turkish army is animated by the best spirit, nnd fired with 
the highest enthusiasm. All the subjects of the Sultan are prepared 
gallantly to defend their liberty and their country, and many of them, 
mcluding ladies, have spontaneously contributed munificent sums for 
the provision of well-equipped forces. 

As to the navy, similar remarks apply. It may be enough to 
state further that the general stuff of the navy contains five admirals, 
three vice-admirals, and eig^ht rear-admirals. The admirals have the 
same rank and pay as the division-generals ; the vice-admirals, as the 
brigade generals; and the rear-admirals, as the colonels. 

The staff of a man-of-war of first-rate rank contains: — 

1. A commander, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

2. A second commander, with the rank of a chef-de-bataillon. 

3. A chodsha^ whose rank and duties correspond with those of a 
major. 

4. Sixteen officers, with the ranks of captains or lieutenants. 

5. One physician, two surgeons, and one priest. 

The manning consists of 800 or 900 sailors, whose pay and rations 
are the came as in the army. 

We come now to the commerce of the Ottoman Empire. By this 
term its trade with other nations is meant — its exports and its im- 
ports. Exports consist either of manufactured articles or of natural 
products. Nothing therefore can be more proper as an introduction 
to the statistics of commerce than some slight notice of the agricul- 
ture and internal industry of Turkey. 

Nature has lavished her ffifts throughout the Turkish territory, 
and, but for the ne(>:lect or ignorance of the people, Turkey might 
have been the wealthiest and most productive country in the world. 
It embraces nearly all climates, and all varieties of country and soil. 
It contains, or touches on, a vast number of lakes, navigable rivers, 
seas, and excellent harbours. The land, for the most part, is most 
fertile, and its crops are unsurpassed in quality. It produces wheat, 
rye, barley, maize, millet, peas, lentils, beans, rice, linseed, hemp, flax, 
olives, oil, raisins, currants, wine, oranges, peaches, lemons, figs, 
almonds, many kinds of edible nuts, melons, cucumbers, apples, pears, 
cherries, nectarines, chestnuts, dates, tobacco, cotton, opium, mastick, 
senna, aniseed, many valuable dinigs, coffee, all sorts of wood and 
timber; silk, wool; camel hm, skina, hornS; &c. Yet agriculture is 
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said to be in a very low condition^ and continually getting^ woi*se. 
This is attributed to several causes^ as, the general* indolence of tbe 
country people, their want of capital, the scarcity of labourers, and 
great aeiiciency of means of communication. All methods of improv- 
mg the soil are obstinately resisted. The Turkish farmer knows 
nothing of modern improvements, by which other nations have so 
largely increased their produce, as well as rendered its quality better. 
The army drains off the peasant population, so that many of the 
finest distncts lie waste because there are none to cultivate tliem. 
Capital also is so scarce among the farmers, that they generally 
mortgage the crops to buy the seed, which is to produce it, and are 
sometimes unable to repay the contracted debt. The interest on these 
loans was once most usurious. In 1852 it was reduced by an act of 
the government to eight per cent. ; but as the money lenders refused 
to let their money out at so low a rate, the decree was very speedily 
rescinded. Moreover, Turkey has, as yet, no roads ; and goods can 
be transported from place to place only on the backs of camels or 
mules. But this mode of conveyance is very expensive, and gi'eatly 
retards the intercourse between one neighbourhood and another. 

The industry of the country is more on the decline than its hus- 
bandry. Silk manufactures are constantly decreasing, as wages in 
Turkey are high, and the people lazy, whilst heav}'^ duties prevent 
the markets from competing with those of foreign nations. Rose-oil 
is exclusiyely peculiar to Bulgaria. These two articles seem now to 
form the only staple exports of I'urkey. Gorgeous tapestry and orna- 
mental fire-ai*ms are indeed produced, but they are too aear to find 
purchasers, except as articles of curiosity and extraordinaiy luxury. 
Other manufactures of Turkey, once flourishing, are now extinct. 
Among these are the cotton manufactures, which are now wholly 
supplanted by the English; the blades of Damascus, the refined 
mgarB of Cyprus, the porcelain of Nicea, and the yai^-dye of Ambe- 
lahia. Of all these not a vestige is left in the Turkish territories. 
The Turkish government has established a few manufactures in the 
neighbourhoooof Constantinople,but these have proved complete failures. 

The foreign trade (including tliat of Egypt and the Danubian 
Principaiiities) in 1852, was as follows : — 

Total Imports . . £11,823,300 sterling. 
Totol Exports . . 10,644,450 „ 

In these sums the following items deserve to be specially dis- 
tinguished. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Great Britain and her dependencies 


£2,623,000 


£1,305,000 


France .... 


1,087,021 


3,299,714 


Austria 


. 1,137,666 


1,863,100 


Russia 


972,660 


242,632 
11 
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TLe commerce with England has only of late years become exten- 
sive; four steamers are now regularly employed between the two 
countries. The imports from England consist chiefly of cotton goods, 
woollen stuffs, haoerdashery, watches, colonial productions (sugar, 
pepper, pimento, indigo, cochineal); iron, coals, stone goods, and 
dye-woods. The exports to England are chiefly com, sheep-wool, 
raw-silk, linseed, opium. Angora hair, yellow berries, box wood, 
tallow, valonia, gall-nuts, raisins, currants, sponge, and rose-oil. 

With France, the imports are, cotton goods, coffee, woollen stuffs, 
refined sugar, silk goods, tanned hides, paper, stone goods, glass-ware^ 
cochineal, fancy goods, and furniture. The exports are, raw silk, 
linseed, sesame, wool, goat's hair, oil, sponge, tobacco, rose-oil, 
opium, and gall-nuts. 

With Austria, the imports consist of cloth, glass-ware, timber, 
linen and cotton goods, iron and steel goods, drugs, and dye stuffs. 
The exports are, southern fruits, com, madder, raw silk, gall-nuts, 
and tobacco. 

With Russia, the imports are butter, tallow, caviar, tar, ropes, 
cordage, chains, bar-iron, skins, and corn. The exports are, oil, soap, 
cotton, and southern fruits. 

The system of trade adopted in Turkey, is partly protective, and 
partly free-trade. In admitting all foreign vessels, to hen I^orts, and 
all foreign goods at an almost nominal duty, she adopts free trade 
principles. But, in limiting the license of trade and industry to only 
a certain class of her subjects, her policy is that of protection. There 
is at Constantinople, a tribunal of commerce, for the hearing of law- 
suits between Turks and Europeans, and between either class among 
themselves. All goods imported or exported pay a duty of three per 
cent, on their value. In addition to this, there is a consumption duty 
of three per cent, on imports, and a duty of nine per cent., designated 
as copy fee. The marKet price of tlie goods is valued every seven 
yeai*s, and the rat^ of per centage is determined accordingly in the 
tariff. Shipping dues are very low. 
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